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DAY & MARTIN'S 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


Pee And is 
a Economical. 





Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
—— Article. 


—_—eeee’ 


HAUTHAWAY’S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 














Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY nto ag 
remedies have stood 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT fesecieeneaatears 


r family use. THE Yo 
purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS. and BOWELS 
are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females ofall ages. The OINTMENT is the only 
reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore 
Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has 
no equal. Manufactured yd at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors 
mY Pye World. Advice Gratis at the above address daily hetween the hours of 11 
and 4 or by letter. 
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over, 
































The best remedy for WKAK AND LANGUES feelings, Nervous Exhaustion, Brain 
Fag, Impaired Vitality, Debility, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Constipation, Ladies’ 
Ailments, Hysteria, Kidney Diseases, etc., is Nature's Great Restorative, Electricity, which may be imper- 


Mr. 


ceptibly applied to the system by wearing 


Cc. B. HARNESS’ 
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GALVANIC AND FARADIC. 


DEBILITY. 


Herbert Riley, Esq., Lyn- 
ton House, Guiseley, Yorks., 
writes, ‘‘ Mrs. Riley wishes me 
to say that the Electropathic 
Belt she purchased from you 
over,a month ago, has done 
her a great deal of good. 
When she received it she was 
very ill in bed, but after put- 
ting on the Beltga marked 
improvement took place, and 
she was able.to sit up a bit 
the same‘evening, the follow- 
ing day to go downstairs. 
She has beeng much better 
since wearing the appliance, 
and I trust the treatment will 
continue to do her good.” 


IT RENEWS 
IMPAIRED 
VITALITY. 






















These genuine Electric Belts are exceedin-ly 
comfortable to wear, give wonderful support and 
vita it to the internal organs cf the body, im 

rove the fi ure, prevent chil's, impart new life 
and vigour to the debilit: ted constitution,stimu- 
late the organic act.on promote the circulation, 
assist divest on, and promptly renew that vital 
energy, the ‘oss of which is the first symptom 
of decay. Their healing properties are multi- 
farious, They stimulate the functions of 
various organ~,incrense their secretions, give 
tone to muscle and ne: ves, relax morbid con- 
tractions, improve nutrition, and 


Renew Exhausted Nerve Force. 

Acting directly on the system,:they sustain 
and assist its various functions, and thus pro- 
mote the health and vigour of the entire frame. 

Resides these benefits, she mind is maintained m 
a buoyant, cheerful state,ond every faculty ts stimu 
la.ed (0 the nighest condition of inte Liectual strength 











Mr. C. B. HARNES 
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BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 
os Sei, 


Call and see the Bel ts sccentijically treated, or write for Pamphlets, which may be had post ;ree on application, 


HYSTERIA. 

Mrs. W. Francis, Church 
Street, Lyme Regis, writes, 
** | have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that the Electro- 
pathic Belt receivedfrom you 
on the 9th of this month 
for my grand-daughter, E. 
Speare, has worked wonders 
in the short time she has worn 
it. She has been a great 
sufferer from weakness, etc., 
for the ast three years, but is 
now, through your va uable 
appliances, very much better. 
Her appetite has very much 
improved, and her spirits are 
cheerfu! ; in fact, the change 
is wonderful.” 








IT CURES 
HYSTERIA. 





the President of the Institute, and the other Officers 
jg of the Company, may be consulted, either personally 


5? or by letter, free of charge, on all matters re'ating to Health, and the application of Medical Electricity, 


~ Call or write to the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Limiten, whose Only Address is 








52,OXFORD ST, LONDON.W.4 
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“MARY DEAN’S TRIP TO EUROPE.” 















“Mary, my dear,” said 
American father to his daughter, 
**do you want to go to Europe next 
summer ?” 

‘*Oh, papa,” cried the girl, clasping 
her hands in ecstasy, ‘‘do you mean 
it? 
pleasure in store for me.” 

Mr. John Dean was a comparatively 
poor man, yet he had managed to lay 
aside (unknown to her) money enough 
to give his only child the great treat 
he was aware she coveted—a trip to 
the old world. 

‘*T am afraid, my darling,” he said, 
** that I may not be able to repeat this 
offer in future, so I am sure you will 
make the most of the opportunity.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, 
papa,” she replied, ‘‘ I will drain the 
sweet draught to the dregs. and never 
forget what I may hear and see.” 

So indeed she did, and Mary Dean’s 
summer in Europe did infinitely more 
for her than it does for those who are 
rich enough to “run over,” as they 
call it, every year. 

‘*T shall pass this way but once,” 
said a wise man, ‘“‘so let me get all 
the honest pleasure I can as I go ” 

Rut how can such a scheme be 
carried out when a man has to confess 
a thing like this :— 

‘* Off and on I have never been well 
for twenty years. Before this I worked 
as a horse-nail maker and had good 
health. At first I was taken witha 
bad stomach and great pain between 
my shoulders. I had a rank taste in 
the mouth of a morning, and would 


retch and vomit until a watery fluid | 


ran out of my mouth. My food lay 
on my stomach like a stone and never 
seemed to move. I had always a 
fulness there, as if blown out with 


wind, and my breath came short and | 


guick. I spat up a quantity of thick 
phlegm and was never able to clear my 
throat and stomach of it. My bowels 
were very costive, and the whites of 
my eyes became of a yellow colour. I 
got very weak and was always tired 
and weary. Even the labour of putting 
on my clothes would exhaust me, anc 
I had to sit down and rest. 

**T could not sleep at night, and 
was tossing about until morning, and 
rose more tired than when I went to 
bed. My clothes merely hung upon 
me, for I was nothing but skin and 
bone. During four months, when at 
my worst, I lost over two stone weight. 
In this miserable state I dragged on 
year after yearand was able to do only 





a good | 


There really cannot be so much | 












a very little work, as you may suppose, 
I took senna, camomile, and other 
medicines, whatever I heard of, but 
simply got a little relief for the time 
being. 

**In April, 1890, I had a bad attack 
and was in bed for five or six weeks 
and had a doctor attending me. 
Through the following summer I gota 
little better, but as winter came on I 
grew worse again. I felt that I could 
not last much longer, so weak and 
emaciated had I become. Nothing 
would stay on my stomach. Even 
liquids, such as cocoa, came up as soon 
as I swallowed them. 

**T had now begun to despair of ever 
getting well, when one day in Decem- 
ber an old man whom I knew brought 
me a book telling of a medicine called 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
in it I read of a case like mine that 
had been cured by this remedy. Sol 
determined to try it, and sent to Mr. 
Snartts, the druggist, tor a bottle. I 
had only taken a few doses when I 
found’ myself better ; my food stayed 
on my stomach, I gained strength, 
and soon got back to my work quite 
well. I truly believe that Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup saved my life, as other- 
wise [ could not have lived much 
longer. 

** (Signed) 
** JAMES JENNISON, 
‘* Newsman, 
** 48, East Street, Stamford.” 
Now what has Mr. Jennison’s piti- 


| able experience got to do with Mary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dean’s trip to Europe? We will tell 
you in a minute. Mary could make 
but one visit abroad, and her father 
advised her to make the most of it. 
She did so, and it was profitable and 
pleasant. Nobody can live but one 
life in this world. When it ends, no 
matter how soon or in what way, we 
can’t go back and begin over again. 
The wheel of existence never turns 
backward. Thus you see what a mis- 
fortune—yes, a blunder—it is to be 
ill. Mr. Jennison was miserable and 
worthless to himself for twenty years. 
How much he missed! Who can 
calculate or count it up? Are you 
ill, too? His trouble was indigestion 
and dyspepsia—that old hag of a 
mother of nearly all sorts of disease. 
Perhaps that’s what ails you. Time 
isslipping away. Life is waning fast. 
Why not try the remedy that cures 
so many, and make the rest of the 
journey a success and a comfort. Why 
not? 
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CEYILON THA 


Pure and simple. Is. 6d. per lb. (own packing). Compare it with that sold in 
fancy packets, with fancy —- at nearly double the price. 1 lb. sample, by 
post (including w raps), | . 9d. ; or 24 lb. net for 4s. 3d. ; 44 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; 

64 lb., 10s. 9d. ; 10 ib. 16s. 6d, Larger quantities carriage paid, 





Per Ib. Per lb. 
Packoo, Pure Leaf Congo ei “a -- ls. 2d. formerly 1s. 4d. 
sittings from Choicest Black Teas. es ve oo 1- Ga. 5 ls. 2d. 
Rich & syrupy Onfa Congo . n Me _- a Oe. - ls. 6d 
Rich Moning Congo.. a ik ee ies As .. 1s.10d. om 23. Od 
Finest ditto .. a - +e as i Ge .- Bi Se. % 2s 6a 
Finest Pure Ceylon .. od = ca Sai -- 1s. 10d. re 2s. 6d. 
Best Black Tea grown .. - Re ee .. Qs. 10d. an 3s. Od. 
Finest and Purest Gunpowcer = oh .. 8s. 10d. a 4s. Od. 
Orange Pekoe (finest mages a. a o .. 2s. 10d. me 3s. Od. 
Young Hyson (pure).. a ls. 10d. « 28 Oa 





BARBER & COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST CENTURY), 


274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.(", ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W. ; 67, Brixton Road, S.W. 
Borough, London Bridge, E.C. . King’ ’s Cross, N.; 42, Gt. Titchfield Street, W.; New Bridge 
Street, E.C. Mancheser—93, Market Street Birmingham—Quadrant. Livery. “ 1. Church 
Street ; Minster Buildings ; 82, London Road, Preston—104, Fishergate. Bristol—38, Corn 
Street. Hastinos—Robertson Street and Havelock Road. 2righton—-117, North Street and 75, 
East Street. Hove- 60, Church Road. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SouTHAMPTON BurILpINnGs, CHANCERY LANE. 
Three per Cent, interest allowed on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 
Two per Cent. on Current Accounts, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities purchased and sold, and Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of Three per Cent, per 
annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal 
on the 31st March annually. 

The Birkbeck Almanack contains full particulars, and may be 
had post free, on application to 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed FIVE MILLIONS, 


How TO. PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
Month, or a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per month, 
with immediate possession. Apply ai the Office of the BirkBECcK FREE- 
HOLD Lanp Society. 
The Birkbeck Aimanack, with full particulars, can be obtained 
post free, on application to 











FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 












Especially designed by an Eminent 
London Dental Surgeon after some 
years’ patient experiments. 
Explanatory Pamphlet enclosed in 


each case, 
Not only WHITENS but also PRESERVES the TEETH, 
** DECAY OF THE TEETH is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic 
influence.” (Extract from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene.) 


THE LANCET reports :—“‘ SALVINE DENTIFRICE is delicately scented paste. . . It is per- 
ectly free from injurious elements. . . It is Ant-Acid, Astringent, and Anti-Parasitic.” 


Price 1s., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


47 The SALVINE TOOTH BRUSH, designed to facilitate the ready cleansing of the Teeth in 
remote, as well as accessible, positions. First Quality, 1s. 


j 
“SALVINE” scenriric 
AN IDEAL TOILET SOAP. SO AP 
For Delicate Skins—The Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Contains ExtraCream. Emollient, Soothing, Bland. A Natural Lubricant. 


SUPER-FATTED. DE-ALKALISED. DE-HYDRATED. 


Prepared upon the latest Scientific and Hygienic principles. this truly beautiful Soap has been 
pronounced the purest and most agreeable emollient yet produced. It confers upon even the 
most tender and sensitive skins a delightful velvety feeling. It entirely supersedes the use of old- 
fashioned Medicated Toilet Soaps, which by recent scientific investigations are found to exert a 
more or less mischievous action upon the epidermal surface. 

Purity absolute. Entirely innocent of colouring or extraneous matter. 
Price 2s. per Box of 3 Tablets. 


“SALVINE” SHAVING SOAP 


les of this Soap are identically the same as the Salvine 
specially prepared to yield a firm creamy lather. 
Price 1s. and 2s. 6d. per Stick. 


The essential pene 
Toilet Soap. E 
SOOTHING™ TO |THE SKIN, 


An Impalpable 
Dusting Powder. L POW D F - 


PURE, INNOCUOUS, SOLUBLE, SAFE. 


Does not obstruct the Pores of the Skin. Admirably adapted to all Toilet and Nursery pur- 
poses. Guaranteed free from any ingredients of an irritating or harmful nature. 


Price 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. per Box. In three tints, White, Pink, and Cream. 
Of all Chemists, or Post Free from 


SALVINE 60., 3, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
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(NEW ISSUEL, ILLUSTRATED.) 
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NOTICES. 


All Books and Magazines intended for review must reach the 


office not later than the 15th instant, addressed to The Editor. 


MS. will be returned if stamps are sent. The Editor will not 


undertake to be responsible for MS. in case of loss, 
All communications should be addressed to— 
THE PUBLISHING & ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
48 and 49, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 


LONDON, E.C. 























ON SALE, with 25 per cent. dis- 
count for eash, or 15s. per month on 
Three Years’ Hire System; Second- 
hand, on Three Years’ System, 
10s. 6d. per month. 






ORD- 
PIANOS. 






Illustrated Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 
42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, w.c. 


_-- 















PIANOS LXECHANGED, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
Children’s B ordere: 1, per «ioz. 1s. 3d, | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ * 2s. 2d. | Ladies’ - a doz. 2s, 114d 
Gents * 3s. 3d. | Gents 3s. lid. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
the newest designs, from 1/to 20/ 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN Fish Napkins, 2s 11d. per dozen. Dinner 
ae 5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 
* 2 yds. square, 2s.11d.; 24 yds. by3 yds, 


§s. 11d. each.’ Kitchen Table Cloths, llsa 
Send for Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s.4d. per 


Post free. ert — Linen Pillow Cases, from 
sd. each 
Also of Linen Collars, Cuffs, & Shirts, &e. Samples and Illustrated Price Lists post 
free to any part of the world. 
( By special appointments to the Queen and the Empress krederick of Germany. ) 


Robinson and Cleaver, BELFAST. 
JACKSON'S 


VARNISH STAINS. 


One Operation only. 


















To represent 
Dark _ and Light 


Oak, Mahogany, 





wood, Walnut, i 


10s. a Gallon, 6s. Half a Gallon, 
2s. Pint, Cans and Carriage Free. 
Sample Bottles, Od. and 1s. 3d, post 
free, of address below, or of Oilmen, Iron- 
mengers, Stores, Whiteley‘s, &c. 


J. S. JACKSON & SONS, 


199, Borough, High Street. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND 
GLASS SERVICES. 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON : Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 





No previous Prepara- 
tion or Sizing re- 
quired. No Smell 
whatever. 




























BEGUM CURRY COMPANY, 


173, STRAND LONDON, W.C. 
Silver Medal and Diploma by Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, 1891. 


BEGUM SAUCE.— Prepared by an Indian Chef.—This Delicious 
Oriental‘Sauce has no rival on the English Market. Retired Officers of long 
Indian experience pronounce it as something grand. Try ir. Ask your Grocer 
for Begum Sauce. 9d, per Bottle. 


BEGUM CHUTNEY .— Adapted to meet the English taste. Quite a 

new Chutney leases all who try it, and will soon take a place in every house- 

hold. (Vide Press Reports.) Glass Jars, 1s. 6d. Sample Bottles, 1d. 
N.B.—The only 1d. Sample Bottle of Chutney in the World. 


BEGUM CURRY POWDER. 0¢ first-class quality (containing 


Condiments imported direct by the Company, making it equal to the fresh Indian 
Curry Powder), and price within the reach of all. Specially adapted for Schools 
of Cookery, Hotels, and Restaurants’ immediate use. Tins at 1s. 9d., 1s., and 
6d. Sample Tins, id. 


Price Lists and every information to the Trade on application to 
— F. BUTLER, Manager. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
BEGUM CURRY. 

** A company under the title of the Begum Curry Co., at 173, Strand, London, is introducing an 
improved or genuine (we hardly know which) Indian curry powder, chutney, and sauce, under the 
name of ‘Begum.’ The curry powder and chutney are to be had in penny boxes and bottles 
respectively, so as to get them introduced into houses, but for general use larger quantities are put 
up. Old curry worshippers from India do homage to the tnew preparation ; and they ought to 
know what curry should be if anyone does. The Begum Co.’s preparations are to be had at most 
grocers, and we recommend a trial being given them.”—Tar Bazaar, October th, 1891. 

**We went to a Begum Curry lunch, given at the offices in the Strand, on Friday last, and were 
regaled on chicken and rice, kéftas and pa-pas. These words will, I hope, puzzle you, as they 
puzzled me. Kéftas are small rissoles of something, curried, and served in «» delicious thick gravy. 
‘The curry was so delicious that we brought away a tin of it, and got Sarah to curry us some eggs 
for lunch the next day. She serves them with rice so exquisitely boiled that it becomes most 
inviting to the eye, a long step towards pleasing the palate. I believe Sarah always puts a slice of 
tomato and one of apple in her curried eggs. Eaten with brown bread and butter, it is a pleasant 
dish.’ —Trutn, October 8th, 1891. 

‘*Begum Curry seems to adapt itself to many different forms, such as nice little luncheon 
patties, the latter a great advance on the invariable veal and ham or dried-up beef at the pastry- 
cooks’ and railway luncheon bars. Among the guests at the luncheon were several Indian officers, 
who eat critically, and gave us oracular opinions, all laudatory, on the Begum Curry. Little 
samples of the Begum Sauce, Begum Powder, and Begum Chutney were given, put up in dainty 
baskets, that they might try experiments at home and feel entire confidence in their friend’s 
development of a new industry and the adaptation of Indian condiments to proper uses. We have 
now only to try and drill the home cook to follow instructions and give us real curry on our 
tables.”—Care Arcus, October. 

‘*The Begum Curry Co. recently gave a luncheon, at which there was nothing but curry served, 
with, of course, mounds of rice, and bread aud butter to cool the tongue of the unaccustomed 
eaters. Champagne and sherry, with Girlostein water and old Islay found plenty of customers. 
The Begum Co. propose bringing out later its Kéfta sausages and pasties. The pa-pars,a sort of 
crisp thin biscuit or pancake, served hot to eat with the curry, were novelties that found high and 
mighty approval. These pa-pars are made from a fish’s roe, only to be had in India. It keeps for 
years. It is delicious.”—CovurtT JOURNAL, October 10th, 1891. 

KOFTA CURRY. 

“English people are not great curry eaters, probably because the ingredients for good curry are 
not easily obtainable in this country. But the Begum Curry Co. propose to change all this ; and, 
if one might judge from the favourable opinions passed upon the various forms of curry concocted 
from the company’s preparations at a Press luncheon to-day, their efforts will speedily be crowned 
with success. Any sort of curry can be supplied by the company, but ‘Kofta Curry’ is their 
speciality. In Kéfta Curry they claim to be unexcelled and unapproachable Eating curry is an 
acquired taste, and, like all other acquired tastes, soon develops into a small passion.”—EvEnine 
News, October 2nd, 1891. 

**A depdt has been opened at 173, Strand, by the Begum Curry Co., for the sale of their curries, 
chutneys, and Kéfta pre:arations. A lunch was given to celebrate the inauguration of the 
company, and if the deserved success of the company’s preparations on that occasion be any 
criterion, they shonld be on the high road to a triumph. One great point about the goods this 
company offer is that they are all one quality. The quantity, and consequently the price, may 
vary, but never the quality, which is absolutely the same in the penny bottles of chutney or the 
penny tins of curry powder, as in the largest bottles and canisters. Their curries should, by their 
variety, excellence. and mildness, prove generally welcome in households.”-—QUEEN, October 2nd, 1891 

“THE Beocm Curry Co., of 173, Strand, have taken effective means to popularise curries by 
putting them up ready prepared and cooked for use in glass bottles—glass being infinitely prefer- 
able to tin for alimentary articles. The curry powder they sell is a capital article, and its value n 
the kitchen was well proved at a recent curry lunch given at the company’s offices, when the 
delicious dishes, served up al’ Oriextale, gave much satisfaction to those present.”—THE CATERER 
October 15th. 
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NOTICE. 


JHE next number of this Review will appear on the 


20th of March, in a new cover. It will contain 
amongst other things, Oscar Wilde by a Raph- 
sodist ; Scandinavian Fiction of To-day, by Gustav 
Steffen; the conclusion of Minia; Pierre Loti’s position in 


French Literature; and Olive Schreiner, with Portrait.—Eb. 
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TESS OF THE DURBERVILLES. 
A PURE WOMAN. 
FattHFuLty Presenrep By Tuomas Harpy. 
(Taree Vos. J. &. Osgood, MeIlvsine and Co.)* 
PRETENTIOUS, false, meretricious, clumsy book 
—not worse, nor nearly so bad as much of 
the rubbish annually shot by amateur novelists. 


As a first attempt of an imperfectly or badly-trained 





young person who had not yet found his level, 
whose fancy had been excited by reading nasty books, and 
whose head had been turned by the flattery of some smug little 
family circle of Chadbands—for such a first attempt one might have 
sworn it was—it undoubtedly displays much promise. The author's 
moral ideas, like his book, are a meaningless chaos, but he seems to 
be floundering after an ethical principle which he would loyally 
adopt if he could find it. At times he shows flashes of sound sense, 
honest principle, and genuine feeling, which I prefer to regard as 
his better self. The nauseous cant, the false sentiment, the vulgar 
ostentation, and the prudish pruriency may be—probably is—due 
to evil influence and example; his ignorance of the subjects he 
presumes to treat and his inability to discriminate between the 
sublime and the ridiculous are less his fault than his misfortune. 
Further, he has a distinct power of romance-weaving ; his con- 


> 


* This article is the truthful opinion of a critic of some standing on Mr. 
Hardy’s last novel. With much of it the editor does not agree ; but the way 
the public has had ‘‘ Tess” thrust down its threat by reviewers and editors, 
requires a warning word tothe person the Novel Review respects most of 
all—the British Matron. 
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struction is technically adroit, his presentation striking and pictur- 
esque, and his characters interesting, if superficial and unnatural. 
They gain immensely by his singular and most effective method 
of adapting them to their background of still life and landscape. 
His appreciation of Nature seems true and keen, and save for a few 
fantastic blemishes, his descriptions are instructive and stimulating. 
Still more, he has caught, or more likely possesses innately, the true 
spirit of the Eclogue ; nor will I scruple to say that in some ex- 
quisite bucolic passages he rather rivals than imitates the charm of 
Cumbeline and the Winter's Tale. But even at their best his rustics 
are purely conventional creations, who might be Arcadian, Sabine, 
French or German, just as well as English ; ordinarily, they are but 
the familiar, impossible stage-rustics of the Adelphi. As such the 
Cockney Reviewer has recognised their photographic fidelity with 
shrieks of delight. He could never quite make out George Eliot’s 
peasants, but here at last is the real thing as he has seen it all his 
life from the stalls, and “‘Oh, what a marvellous, veracious, Theocri- 
tean,”Eschylean,” etc., etc. This is no matter of argument, but of 
fact. Any man—I will not say any woman—who has lived among 
our} rustics, and has shared their familiar confidence, and who 


has had the ability and the will to arrange his ideas about them, 


will simply laugh at these grotesque puppets. The author may 
perchance have never lost the sound of Bow bells, or he may have 


lived all his life in Arcady—that makes little difference. It is not 


enough to take nice walks through the hay-fields or make notes on 
steam-threshing ; to deliver a tract or cheapen a fat goose at a 
cottage door ; to discourse de haut en bas with Hodge on his allot- 
ment, and go home to jot down his artfully artless tale ; or even to 
treat;him to a quart at the pothouse, and try to get hold of him with 
the hail-fellow-well-met dodge. Further than this Mr.: Hardy has 
not gone. His book proves it. And it also proves that further than 
this he never could and never will go. For its general tone proves 
that he has not the least power of understanding or appreciating 
habits of life and thought so foreign to his own. He may think tnat he 
gets on finely with the rustics, but were I to join Hodge as soon as 
his biographer’s back was turned, it would only take a wink, a grin, 
and a few talismanic words to open the floodgates of rustic superi- 
ority, contempt, and ridicule—wholly undeserved and wholly unfair, 
I grant. But sure it is that Tummas can no more make out this 
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Eschylean gentleman than he can construe Tummas. But, mark 
you, he is none the worse for that. Maybe it isa grain of coarseness 


rather than of philosophy in our composition which enables some of 
us to hobnob with our inferiors, and in half an hour to be admitted 
io their secrets as a “ good chap” and “one of the right sort.” At 
least to do this you must perforce sacrifice some of your refinement 
and delicacy, acquiesce in a good many postulates and axioms of low 
principle which you would not suffer to pass unchallenged in the 
mouth of a gentleman—in short, you must lower yourself to their 
level. If you do not, you may as well confine yourself to bishops and 
duchesses—from the rustic you will learn nothing worth knowing. 
He is quick to suspect, and he can dissemble, nay, even cunningly 
mislead. All the same, if you can sink to his level you find that it 
is not so low as you thought, and in more ways than one you begin 
to doubt whether it is not higher than yourown. Mr. Hardy knows 
as much of the inward part of the Hottentot as of the English cot- 
tager. His John Durbeyfield is a ridiculous burlesque, but John’s 
treatment of Mr. Hardy would be equally erroneous, though probably 
much more racy. There is no harm in his caricaturing John if 
he likes, but there is harm in careless or ignorant critics endorsing 
his libels. 

But “Tess” is by no means a juvenile essay—not that I have ever 
read a line of its predecessors, being deterred by the conflicting 
opinions of puffers and experts. It is only a rather repulsive speci- 
men of the fourth or fifth-rate novel, and as such ten lines would 
be enough for it. But it has become a subject of scandal. I am 
told that the Reviewers have joined to laud it to the skies. Some 
of these ridiculous tirades have been shown to me. It seems they 
differ largely as to the meaning of the New Evangel, some thinking 
that, like Hamlet, it has no particular meaning at all, and so is all 
the more profound. <A daily paper, however, notes some honourable 
exceptions—the Spectator has accused “ Tess” of “ ungodliness,” and 
the Saturday Review of “indecency ”—whereupon the flagrant 
journalist reports that Mr. Hardy is quite delighted, and is pre- 
paring to “bring out a cheap edition.” The merits of “Tess” 
are a small matter, but this vulgar, ignorant, bombastic, farcical 
panegyric is at once an ironical insult to the author and a disgrace 
to English criticism. How are we to explain it? How far is it log- 


rolling? How far pure ignorance and laziness, one smiling augur copying 
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the quackery of another? How far base and cowardly acquiescence 
in a presumed “ flowing tide,”—a vicious circle indeed! the reviewer 
praising the Look because he is told the public is buying it, and the 
public buying it because they hear the reviewers are praising it. 
Somehow the ball is set rolling by puffs preliminary, and it is under- 
stood that “Tess” or ‘‘ Cess” or “ Cesspool” is to be one of those 
atrocities known as “ the books of the season.” The reviewer finds 
“Tess ” rather stupid and “ Cesspool ” quite disgusting—mais apres ? 
If he says so, he insults his more complacent colleagues, infuriates 
the publishers, worries his editor, and damages his Review. And so 
the ball rolls on and on—but, thank God! not for ever. All the 
same it is a disgrace to criticism. 

Again, once for all, be it said the book has its merits, 
and is no worse than other fourth-rate novels. Our protest is 
not against the author, but against the rampant critics who baste 


him with their greasy epithets—Cschylean, Sophoclean, Theocritean, 


Shaksperian, Cyclopean, Plutonian, and what not, Has one of them 


read “ Tess ” carefully all through? IRfso, did he not laugh atit? I 
have read out most of the tall and tragic passages to a friend— 
a scholar versed in the literature of many periods and languages, 
and of all critics the most genial and indulgent. Alas! he only 
laughed consumedly, and pronounced it all broad farce. And so it 
is. Sentimentalism and sublimity always must be, unless the senti- 
mentalist has some sense of humour or the art to disguise his 
artifice. 

But let us look into the book a little. Jess of the D’Uriervilles. 
What a title! Suppose, instead of Teresa Durbeyfield, she had been 


, 


Sarah Smith, it would have been Sail of the Smythes/ The last lines 
of the preface contain a challenge which I shall not take up, as I 
deny the premisses—the bock is not true, therefore -its truth 
does not palliate its offensiveness. It opens with a_ ridiculous 
chapter which gives the false keynote to the whole work. Old 
John Durbeyfield, the higgler, is overtaken on the road by an 
antiquarian Parson, who hails him as “Sir John,” and tells 
him that he has found out that John is the heir of the extinct 
county family of d’Urberville; heir to the name but nothing 
more. This chapter is quite enough. No man who had really 
studied rural life could possibly have made a Parson, or even a 
Curate, talk to a rustic in this crackjaw, high faluting style. He is 
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only a Stage-Parson. Nor could he make John talk and behave in 
this monstrously sophisticated manner. He is only a Stage-Peasant. 
But, indeed, all these Rurals talk in the most elegant Hardeian 
phraseology, local colour being added by a word of dialect here and 


’ 


there. In one speech we get “burning query” side by side with 


“ texes,” 


Tess herself merely relieves her Browningistic style by 
invariably saying “ be” for “am” and “tee” for “you.” Tess had 
passed the sixth standard ! ! Well, the Parson rides on and appears 
no more, but John’s head is turned ; he sends for a carriage, returns 
home in triumph, and enacts a wholly impossible and clumsy 
“Christopher Sly” scene. Without seeking a scrap more informa- 
tion, he henceforth poses as a nobleman, chatters (I presume by in- 
spiration) heraldry, history and romance, and combines this with 
higgling and tippling till even the author seems to get sick 
of him. Now, mark, the whole plot turns on this strange vagary 
that descendants of noble families are quite common among our 
peasants. Pure nonsense! A very, very few cases there may be. 
Noble (mainly territorial) names are, no doubt, plentiful enough ; 
but any competent antiquary will enlighten Mr. Hardy as to the 
various ways by which they have been assumed—J have not here the 
space to do so. John hears of a rich Mrs. D’Urberville living many 
miles off—and of course idiotically sends Tess to claim kindred. 
This woman and her son are parvenus, who had impudently assumed 
the name on buying an estate. The embassy fails, but the son, Alec, 
plots to get Tess into his mother’s service. While there she is 
decoyed into a wood at night by Alec. The scene that follows is 
about as nauseous as sly suggestions and mock heroics can make it. 
Of course the author—they always do—bezins “ Darkness and silence 
rested everywhere around” . . . ‘Above them rose the pri- 
meval yews and oaks . . . gentle roosting birds ” . 
“hopping rabbits and hares,’ ete. (Guy de Maupassant?) “ But 

here,” he wildy moans, “ was Tess’s guardian angel? Where was 
Providence?” Taen, with a touch of cheap blasphemy, “ Per- 
haps, like that other god of whom the ironical Tishbite spoke, he 
was talking, or he was pursuing,” 


>) 


etc., etc. Is not Mr. Hardy a 


Christian? Is he not (as I infer from certain negligencies and ignor- 


ances) actually a Dissenter, How then dare he in mockery liken 
God to Baal, or taunt Him with not interposing by a miracle to avert 


the “ Nemesis” of misery which naturally attends on folly. Better a 
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thousand times the stupid unreasoning faith of the old Puritan cobbler 
than this New Puritanism—this sickening mixture of pietistic cant 
with impudent familiarities, blasphemous conceits, and strutting scep- 
ticism. Fools may admire it as somehow intellectual and “ad- 


vanced ”—and I suppose it pays, or why ever should any decent 
man trouble to learn the business? But it is not only God that he 
rallies—he goes on, “ Already at that hour some sons of the forest 
were stirring” . . . and “powerful horses were stamping in their 
stalls, ready to be let out” . . . “ But no dart or thread of intelli- 
gence inspired these men to harness and mount, or gave them the 
least inkling that their sister” (sister is here only figurative) “ was 
in the hands of the spoiler.” Seriously, now, how could it be ex- 
pected? The rhapsodist closes somewhat lamely —“ and they did 
not come that way.” The next paragraph is about Nemesis and 
mailed ancestors,—the last takes a fatalistic turn. ‘It was to be. 
There lay the pity of it,” and ends by stating that “an immeasur- 
able chasm” henceforth divided Tess’s past and future personality—a 
doctrine which it is the deliberate purpose of the rest of the book 
to demolish. 

Before we go further, a few specimens of the author's 
style. A mowing machine is a “moving concatenation.” The 
Benedicite, as hummed by Tess, is “a Fetishistic utterance in a 
Monotheistic falsetto.” ‘“ His lips touching cheeks that were damp 
and smoothly chill as the skin of the mushrooms growing around 
them.” Around the cheeks? or the lovers? Mushrooms had not been 
previously alluded to. Just one illustration of his Grand Manner— 
a sublime description of the hinder parts of a cow. “ Between the 
posts were ranged the milchers, each exhibiting herself to an eye in 
the rear as a circle on two staiks, down the centre of which a switch 
moved pendulum-wise ” ; (how Theocritean ! how life-like!) “while 
the sun, lowering itself behind the patient row, threw their shadows 
accurately inwards upon the wall. Thus it threw shadows of these 
obscure and unstudied figures every evening with as much care over 
each contour as if it had been the profile of a Court beauty on a 
palace wall; copied them as distinctly as it had copied Olympian 
shapes on marble fagad-s long ago, or the outline of Alexander, 
Cesar, and the Pharaohs.” Oh! isn’t it grand? and so learned too! 
though goodness knows what it all means. 

To resurre, Tess eventually breaks off the liaison and goes home. 
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Here the author's treatment of the problem is really sound, fearless, 
and sympathetic, though he soon reverts to the Olivia theory. The 
baby is born. When it is dying, Tess baptises it in the wash-hand 
basin by the incredible name of “ Sorrow,” a pathetic scene bordering 
closely on burlesque. Now appears the cloven hoof. Mr. Hardy 
sinks to the level of Burial Scandal. We have the usual “ bigoted 
Parson,” refusing to bury the “ lamb,” the imploring mother, and all 
the rest of the dirty, lying business. Of course, no Parson could 
really refuse to recognise lay or female baptism ; but what does that 
matter? Only I wonder how the pious Burial Scandalists can 
swallow ‘ the ironical Tishbite,” “the Nazarene,” and other daring 
liberties. Tess now goes out as a milkmaid ata large dairy farm. 
Much of this phase is admirable—a really delicious pastoral. Angel 
Clare, the farmer's pupil, falls in love with her ; a nice young man, 
no doubt, but a piously agnostical booby. Of course, Tess means to 
divulge her past to him, and, of course, is prevented by the usual 
novelistic devices. This phase is deeply indebted to Zola’s La Terre. 
We get too much of the “oozing fatness” of the land, the “ warm 


ferments,” the mighty powers of “sex,” “lush womanhood,” &ec. 


The five milkmaids are well but coarsely drawn. Al/ were madly in 
love with Mr. Clare, and the author does not scruple to drag us to 
their chamber, and show us the five maidens ‘‘ writhing under the 
oppressiveness of an emotion thrust on them by cruel Nature's law.” 

“the torture was almost more than they could bear.” 
Their individuality was lost, “ each was but portion of one organism 
called sex,” and so on. For what cares he for the 


* Doux mystére du toit que l’innocence habite, 
Et toi, charme inconnu dont rien ne se défend, 
Qui fit hésiter Faust au seuil de Marguerite !” 


Clare and Tess are wed, and go to spend the honeymoon all alone 
in an old D’Urberville house. At night, Tess (decked for the scene 
in jewels) is at last going to divulge, but no! Angel had a confession 
to make first. It seems that once, when suffering from religious 
doubts and difficulties, “he went to London and plunged into eight- 
and-forty hours’ dissipation witha stranger.” ‘‘ Happily I awoke to 
a sense of my folly. I would have no more to say to her. I have 
never repeated the offence!” Tess cheerfully pardons him, and then 
tel!s her tale—but, to her surprise, he only sulks. His mind is a 
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chaos, but it almost seems as if he feels that his awful confession has 
fallen flat, and been partially eclipsed by hers. So Tess has to sleep 
alone in the fourposter, over which he had hung a sprig of mistletoe, 
and Clare on the sofa downstairs. This state of things, with its 
oscillations of temptation and temper, goes on for about sixty pages, 
ending in a tragi-comic scene which beggars description. Clare comes 
one night sleepwalking into her room and says “ Dead! dead! dead! 
Poor Tess!” rolls her up in the sheet for a shroud, and carries her off. 
Tess is charmed. To take breath he “leaned her against the ban- 
nisters, over which her legs hung ominously !” (This is tragedy, not 


fun.) Downstairs, along the garden over an awful ({ a Somnambula) 





plank bridge—a long business, but it ends in the Abbey ruins,where 
he deposits her in a stone 1)’Urberville coftin, lies down beside her, 
and sleeps like a top. Tess sits up in the coflin—he was only in 
drawers and stockings, she in chemise and sheet—the night was 
chilly, so she gently leads him home, and—that is all! Next day he 
leaves her for Brazil, she takes another place, and of course the author 
manages that the loving spouses shall idiotically fail to correspond. 
Some of the farm pictures are good, but the author copies Zola’s 
Cockney minuteness, ¢.g., in the tiresome descriptions of reaping and 
threshing. Alec, the impossibly-brutal roué, reappears as an impos- 
sible Methodist fanatic. Tess converts him to scepticism by tags of 
the Angel Clare’s doctrine, a scene which reminds one of Will Atkins 
and his clever black wife. To ward off lovers, Tess had cut off her 
eyebrows and tied up her jaw—something like this I think some- 
where—is it in Victor Hugo? 

She returns home—Alec pursues—ridiculous, disguise scene—Old 
John, more outrageously impossible than ever, at last dies—epitaph 
singularly incredible—D'Urberville coach legend, The author wants 
a vault scene, so the widow idiotically moves across country to the 
ancestral Kingsbere, and not finding lodgings, the family positively 
camp out in their feur-poster over the D’Urberville vault. Alec 
simulates a carven effigy, but Tess, surrounded by her ancestors, 
rebukes the tempter. However, at last she yields—lives in luxury 
with Alex—the Booby returns—grand explanation scene (very weak) 
—Angel retires—Tess steps into Alec’s bedroom with the carving- 
knife, and sticks him like a pig. She puts on her things, goes out, 
meets Angel—reconciliation scene—Tess quite proud of her Jaelism. 


“ Angel, you will forgive me, now I have killed him!” “ Say you 
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love me, dear; say you do, now I have killed him.” Of course 





he loves her, but how about the police ?—let us fly! to London! 
Which brings us billing and cooing into the New Forest—capital 
place for a scene. They get food, but Tess’s garb and fancy parasol 
forbid sleeping at an inn. They spy a villa—the family are away— 
the windows opened to air the place. So they coolly settle down in 
the best bedroom. This astounding intrusion goes on for some 
days, till the caretaker comes and catches them. So they start off, 
for Bristol this time. Why? Just to get in a nocturnal Stonehenge 
scene, and a mammoth scene it is. Where are we? “It is Stone- 
henge,” said Clare. “Older than the centuries ; older than the 
D'Urbervilles!” Tess, lying in state on the Sacrificial Altar, with 
a presentiment of her fate, dictates her last sentiments. You could 
never guess them, even if I reminded you of the Social Purism, and 
Durial Scandals. Her fleeting soul reposes on the blessed thought 
of—the Deceased Wife's Sister! / Marry Liza-Lu! that is of course 
when Liza-Lu is a bit older. ‘ But she is my sister-in-law.” ‘‘ That’s 
nothing, dearest,” and she reels off the familiar sermon. Comical 
enough, no doubt, but somehow it jars terribly. But now the sun 
is going to rise behind the Sun-Stone, which looms black against the 
golden dawn, and so does the Policeman. “Its no use, sir,” he 
remarks, “there are sixteen of us.” Then the last chapter—an 
oddity in its way. Early morning view of Winchester and the 
environs—two figures climb the hill, Angel and Liza-Lu—more 
description—clock strikes—up goes the black flag. “ ‘Justice’ was 
done, and the President of the Immortals (in A2schylean phrase) ”— 
and, we may add, Mr. Hardy, too-——“ had finished his sport with Tess.” 
“ And the D’Urberville knights slept on in their tombs unknowing.” 
Then the precious pair “arose, joined hands again, and went on.” 
Finis. Surely this is enough, and more than enough, about the 
New Rustic Evangel, with its flimsy pretence of psychology, its 
confused and self-contradictory morals, and its deplorable indelicacy 
which is all the more painful because it attempts to lift the veil not 
upon scenes of infamy, but upon the mysteries of the holiest and 
most venerable of human institutions, 




















INTERVIEW WITH MR. ©. F. KEARY. 
Author of “A Mariage de Convenance.” 


refuses to be “boomed” in the newspapers. He is a 
real artist. Consequently the reviewer did not pre- 
sume to ask him questions about his mode of life, his 





tailor, or his cook, but began at once to discuss his 
novel, “* A Mariage de Convenance.” 

** Why did you write your novel in the form of letters, Mr. Keary ?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Keary. “It is about ten years since I first 
thought of the story and of writing it in letters, though I threw 
away nearly all of what I wrote at that time. I suppose that I was 
a good deal under the influence of Richardson, and though I had no 
definite theory of’ what the novel should aim at, I felt that for 
myself individually the letter form had the advantage that it enabled 
the writer toeliminate better almost than in any other way his own 
personality from the story.” 

**When you looked up the story again, did you still feel that that 
was the great desideratum—the eliminating of the personality of 
the author ?” 

“Yes. It seemed to me that the personal element—what people 
sometimes talk of as the personal equation—had become unduly pre- 
dominant in the English novel, which might for this reason be 
described rather as a commentary on life than a picture of it; a 
commentary, witty or sad or philosophical according to the bent of 
the writer but never a mere impartial presentation of life itself. 
Even supposing that the personal vein the witty commentary is 
the highest form of fiction surely that vein has been nearly worked 
out by now, It reaches its perfect form in Thackeray. His excel- 
lence must, to a very large extent overshadow all other efforts in 
the same direction. And is it not the case that you seem to hear 
the echo of Thackeray’s style, of his mode of thought, his humorous 
sadness in nine out of ten of our works of fiction? ‘Come, children, 


the play is played out. Let us take up the puppets and put 
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them into the box.’ In one way or another that note is repeated 
over and over again. The more distinctly dramatic form of novel 
has been worked much less.” 

“But do you consider the form of letters suited to the fiction of 
the age?” 

“No, I do not. It has the one advantage of allowing the writer 
to conceal, and so to forget, himself. But it is impossible 
to be really dramatic by this method. The reader never gets 
more than the cool next-morning, account of any scene ; you can’t 
have the scene itself—not, at any rate, if the author is consistent in 
the use of the epistolary form. Besides, I think it moves too slowly 
for this fin-d2- siécle.” 

“Then what do you consider the best form for the novel of to-day” ? 

“T should say that the ideal form for the present time (on the 
theory, of course, that the commentary-on-life form is to soine extent 
exhausted) would be one which brought the novel more nearly to 
the form of a play than it has reached hitherto, something which kept 
the novel-wright absolutely concealed, made him as impersonal and 
as impartial as the play-wright should be, and as Shakespeare alone 
among play-wrights has succeeded in being. The impartiality I take 
to be as necessary as the impersonality, If asked to illustrate what I 
mean by this impartiality I would take the celebrated speech of Shylock 
as the highest example discoverable anywhere.” ‘I am a Jew. Hath 
not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, af- 
fections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapon, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and winter as a Christian is? If you 
prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle us do we not laugh? If 
you poison us do we not die? and if you wrong us shall we not be 
revenged ?’ 

Of course I only use this passage as an illustration of that special 
quality of impartiality which I think the novelist may attain to if he 
school himself ; not as an example of a dramatic power and a splen- 
dour to which he ever hopes to attain. Even Shakespeare is not 
always so impartial, so just to the opposite side as he is here. Iago, 
I venture to think, is rather a stage villain. If you read the other 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s age you will find that they hardly make 
a pretence of impartiality. 


“ And as we are upon the subject of Shakespeare I should like to 
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make one more remark about him, namely, that people seem to me 
nearly always to misread the well-known Mirror-up-to-Nature speech 
of Hamlet. They seem to think that Shakespeare meant by that 
that you should caricature vice or sin and make them appear so 
hateful that people would be kept from sinning. But I take it that 
he meant that the purpose of playing (in which he included play- 
writing) was merely to show these things just as they are, as impar- 
tially as Nature does. That is what I think the modern novelist, too, 
should aim at.” 

* Do you not see a great change ahead, both for fiction and for the 
drama ?” 

* Well, you see the drama is in a manner stepping out to meet the 
novel, and in many cases becoming unactable, and the novel is in its 
turn becoming more like the drama. Nobody, Isuppose, could act some 
of Meterlink’s plays, and I can hardly imagine some of Tbsen’s being 
borne except by very devoted Ibsenites. But for reading they are 
admirable. Take, for an example, on the other side, Mr. Kipling’s 


‘Story of the Gadsbys,’ which he does not even call anything but a 


. , . . . ? . . “— 
story, and which yet is written in the dramatic form. This difficulty, 


however, will always adhere tothe purely dramatic form, that people 
now-a-days are so little used to express in words their strongest and 
deepest emotions, that unless the author is allowed to tell them, 
the reader can never grasp more than a part of the character.” 

*“How do you distinguish the description of the feelings of 
characters by the author from the novelist’s commentary on life 
which you deprecate ?” 

** The author can keep himself just as much in the background in 
describing the feelings of any of the characters, or even the scene in 
which the character is placed, as he should do when putting words 
into the mouths of his personages.” 

* Do you mean the chief character in your novel, Arthur Norris, 
to be an individual, or a type?” 

“T do not understand what novelists mean by saying they draw 
‘types,’ not individuals. The only true examples of types I know 
in fiction are such personages as Mr. Greatheart, and Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Of course, many characters 
in fiction approach this. The minor characters in many novels are 
more of types than of individuals. If that is to be justified, it must be 
lone on some such theory as this—That when your eyes are fixed 
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intently on one object in a landscape, or on one person in 
it, the people a little way off are quite blurred to you, 
and become types of humanity and not individuals, That 
is, of course, the principle on which Thackeray works; and 
[ am not at all sure that it is not the right prineiple. |Thackeray’s 
minor characters undoubtedly are types, they are hardly 
human beings. Lord Steyne is an ideal of a wicked nobleman, and 
Charles Honeyman of the popular preacher of the worst kind. But 
all Thackeray’s central characters, Colonel Newcombe, Clive, Dobbin, 
Ethel, Pendennis, are absolutely and intensely human. It is not at 
all safe, however, to argue by analogy. And the justification from 
the effects of vision which I have suggested may be illusory. Any- 
how this method has a decided advantage in the fact that it gives 
much more place for humour than a more absolutely dramatic kind 
of fiction does ; on the other hand it has the disadvantage that it 
gives a certain air of unreality even to the best-drawn characters, 
of the story. They themselves are real, but they are ‘moving about 
in a world not realised.’ You have to set the gain against the loss.” 

‘You have used the word REAL; what connection do you hold 
there is between what you call the Dramatic Novel and the Realistic 
Novel ?” 

“The words Realistic and Naturalistic are used with so many 
different meanings by different people that I find it rather difficult 
to answer your question. I have known ladies when either of these 
terms were used, change the conversation, as if one had said something 
against the proprieties. M. Zola himself, so far as I have understood 
his critical writings, seems to think vice at any rate a necessary 


ingredient of naturalism. Other people take realism to consist 


mainly in very minute description of all the settings of the story, 


the inanimate entourage of the characters. 

“Yn a recent novel by one of our very first writers of fiction, I was 
rather struck by an illustration of this notion of realism. The 
writer describes a tear standing on a man’s cheek, and acting like a 
lens in magnifying the pores of the skin. This is no doubt perfectly 
true to life, and would have been observed by anybody who had 
chanced to examine the teardrop. But there was only one person 
in the room with the man at the time, and before the writer has 
begun to describe this tear and its effects, he expressly says that 
this said other person did nov observe it. 
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*“T do not know what Berkeley would say to that, or how a lens 
could be said to magnify an object if there was no eye present to see 
it. Anyhow, speaking for myself merely, I do not see the object of 
this kind of realism. It cannot give a dramatic intensity to the 
story to describe what no character in the book could have seen ; 
and, great as my admiration is for this writer, I. think the realistic 
method is found tripping in his hands here. I do see a great advan- 
tage in the minute descriptions in which Zola and Guy de Maupassant 
delight, provided they refer to surroundings which have a great effect 
in moulding the characters of their personages, or to particular 
scenes which are great turning points in the story. I think, too, it is 
very desirable to avoid passing frequently from the tone of the mere 
narrator—after an event has passed—who speaks in general terms, 
and who would naturally describe things in cool and indifferent 
language to the tone of the writer who wants to give to his audience 
the sense of being actually present with the character of his novel, 


and seeing with his or her eyes, hearing with his or her ears. 


Personally, if I were to go on writing novels, I should try and dis- 


pense almost altogether with the language of the narrator after the 
event. ut, of course, you will understand I don’t profess to be 
sitting in the critic's chair or laying down any general rules.” 

“T imagine, from what you said above about the impartiality 
necessary in a writer of fiction, that you do not approve of a novel 
with a purpose.” 

“No, I must confess that I do not. From my point of view, in 
fact, the novel with a purpose is not only an artistic but a moral 
fault ; it is a crime as well asa blunder. I regard it in the same 
light that I should regard the falsification or the suppression by a 
scientific man of the results of his experiment for the sake of edifica- 
tion. All that I have ventured to express above in answer to your 
questions I only put forward as a purely individual view. But this 
opinion on the novel with a purpose I believe firmly should be the 
universal opinion. We should reform it altogether. All tampering 
with facts and probabilities to support any view of life religious, 
atheistic, optimist, pessimist, should, I think, be condemned on moral 
grounds as well as on artistic. I believe we are to-day suffering incal- 
culably from the optimistic tendencies of fiction in bygone times. 
We are paying for it by the pessimism, not of fiction only but of all 


thought in the present. Of course, every one must present the 
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world as he sees it. But do not let him tamper with probabilities 
for the sake of his theory.” 

“You object to the novelist who is also a preacher ?” 

“ Not the least, if he keep his preaching separate from his art, as 
Tolstoi does at his best. I don’t object to the scientific man being a 
preacher either, if his doctrina never tempts him to tamper with the 
facts of science. Both stand on the same platform in respect of their 
duty towards truth.” 

“But would not your rule exclude some of the best works of fiction 
of the present time? Whatever Tolstoi may have been earlier, he 
was merely a writer with a purpose when he wrote the ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata,’ and all the great Scandinavians are concerned just now with 
the very same sort of questions which Tolstoi treats of there.” 

“T think I should draw a distinction between a writer who is 
very much taken up with one particular set of questions and 
the writer who is so determined to propagate his views that he alters 
the facts of life and nature to suit his purpose. I do not feel sure 
that the writers you speak of, Tolstoi or Ibsen or Bjérnson, when 
they are writing fiction, ever do manipulate the reality to suit their 
views. When all the reviews of the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ were appear- 
ing the writers seemed to have forgotten that the person whose 
utterances they were discussing was not actually Tolstoi, but the 
half-mad hero of the story. 1t seemed to me extremely artistic the 
way in which Posdnichetf’s extravagant opinions have grown up in 
his mind. If these opinions are identical with Tolstoi’s, I should say 
that the artist in the man had overridden the preacher, and com- 
pelled Tolstoi, almost against his will, to this piece of self-revelation.” 

‘“‘Do you not think you may be judging too much from an English 
standpoint in taking Shakespeare as the model for all writers of 
fiction ?” 

“T suppose it is true that the great writers of other countries 
have much more often been connected with a propaganda of some 
sort than the greatest writers of our country have been. Dante was, 
of course. Goethe was a good deal ofa preacher. The Russians 


and Scandinavians of to-day seem to be the same; and they are 


certainly the most original forces in literature at this moment. But 
this 'question rather concerns their motive-power than the effect of 
it. They may write better, at any rate they write with more 
vigour, and more voluminously, because their works are what the 
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Germans call “ Tendenz Schriften.” But Texpect that all that will 
survive in them will be the simple human element, when their 
“tendency” has been lost sight of. In other words, that they will 


survive in spite of, rather than because of, their propaganda.” 





Mariam, or Tiwenty-One Days, by Horace Victor (Macmillan and 
Co.). Christopher Lanxon is doctor on the Lornd ule, from London, 
in charge of the ship’s crew, and of pilgrims to Mecca. These 
pilgrims are Arabians and Persians of all grades, and both sexes. 
Amongst them is the lady Mariam,—a very queen of loveliness, a 
child of the desert. The character of this Eastern maiden does not 
impress the reader. She is meant to be the most interesting person 
in the book; but she remains veiled, the reader never sees her un- 
covered. Ismar’Ben-Ali, who marries her after the doctor’s return 
to Engiand, is an Eastern of the noblest type. He accepts Mariam’s 
love for the ship-doctor as his Kismet: “ Allah alone is wise” he says. 
The interest of the book lies in the descriptions of the pilgrims during 
the journey of twenty-one days from Bussorah to Jeddah. The 
masses of humanity on the ship form picturesque groups, and 
delight the reader’s fancy. One can see them fighting, and hear the 
jabber of their language. They put up their tents on deck, say their 
prayers, drink coffee, and smoke. The flowing robes and tall turbans 
of the men, the white muslin dresses and bright silk jackets of the 
veiled women, are painted with the hand of an artist. Perhaps the 
most interesting scene in the book is the riot that takes place at the 
instigation of one Djellal-el-Dun, when the castor-oil of the distilling 
machines has tasted the water given to the pilgrims. The mob comes 
on, calling for water, calling for vengeance, swarming up to the 
captain, the doctor, and the ship’s crew. They are met with pistols and 
bayonets. The leader is shot, and the pilgrims then fall back, dazed 
and stunned. All through the book we have pictures of Arabians 
and Persians that linger in the memory, although the principal 
characters possess little interest. Princess Mariam is a girl of the 


West, in Eastern dress. 
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By Emiiia Parvo Bazan. 


TRANSLATED BY GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

PART II. 
=>), GREATER dread than ever descended one day on the 
miller’s cottage. The fatal date for the labourer had 
arrived ; the time for paying the rent was up, and they 


would either have to pay the owner of the place, or 





see themselves cast out without the shelter of a roof, 
without land to grow the greens for the broth. And the good for 
nothing Juan Ramon, aswellas the diligent Pepona, possessed for that 
spot of land an unreasoning affection which they scarcely professed 
for one of their children, a part of themselves. 

To leave the land behind them, seemed to them worse 
than to go to their grave; for this last must happen to 
mortals, whilst the former only occurs through the unforeseen 
rigours of an evil fate. Where should they look for the 
money? Probably in all the country side there were not two ounces, 
which was what the rent of the place came to. 

Pepona calculated that such a sum could only be found in the bols 
of Santa Minia. The curate indeed might have two ounces, and many 
more, sewn in his pallet bed or buried in the garden. This probability 
was the subject of the husband and wife’s conversation, while stretched 
side by side on the conjugal bed, a kind of opening in the wall like a 
drawer, stuffed with maize leaves, and covered by a worn blanket. 
To the honour of Juan Ramon, it must be said that until his wife— 
like a true daughter of Eve—suggested the curate’s ounces, he had 
not even thought of them, although enlivened by the four nips he had 
taken in the evening to comfort his almost empty stomach ; and it is 
just also to observe that he met the temptation with words of 
great discretion, as if through his mouth no spirit of the grape found 
utterance. 
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“Listen, Juan Ramon,” said Pepona. “The curate will have 
enough and to spare of what we want. Rich little ounces will the 
curate have. Art thou snoring, listening, or what?” 

“ And if he has, what has it got to do with us? Ile will not 
give them to us,” said Juan Ramon. 

“ As to giving them, that is sure ; but——lent !” 

“Tent! Yes, go and get them lent to thee.” 

“ Malditos! I mean lent thus—halfby force. You are no man. 
You have but the tongue of one. If Andresino were here—some day 
at nightfall.” 

“The next time thou repeatest that, the devil take thee, if I do 
not knock thy molar teeth out.” 

“ Pigs of cowards ; even we women possess more kidney.” 

“She wolf—silence! Thou art bent on my destruction. The 
priest has a gun. And besides, dost thou desire Santa Minia to send a 
thunderbolt to destroy us on the spot.” 

“ Santa Minia is the fear which devours thee.” 

“Take that, evil one——” 

“Wine skin, great drunkard.” 

Minia was stretched on a heap of straw, at no great distance from 
her uncle and aunt, in that miscellaneous promiscuity of a Galician 
hut, where rational and irrational beings—fathers and children—lie 
together without any distinction or separation. Stiff with cold, 


underneath the clothes which she had heaped over her as 





a covering—(a blanket, might God give it to her!) she 
overheard the suspicious and confused sentences ; the murmured 
incitements of the woman, the grunts and _ vinous __jests 
of the man. Something was said about the Saint * se se 
But the child did not understand. Nevertheless, it had an evil 
sound to her ; it sounded to her like an insult, like what she, if she 
had possessed a notion of the meaning of such a word, would have 
called irreverence. Her lips moved while she said the only prayer 
she knew, and she was still praying when she fell asleep. Scarcely 
was she asleep than it seemed to her that a golden light, tinged with 
blue, filled the interior of the cottage. In the midst of a light, like 
that given forth by the tree of fire, shown by the rocket-maker on 
the patron’s feast day, was the Saint, no longer recumbent, but erect 
and shaking her palm as if she flourished some terrible weapon. And 


looking towards her relation’s bed, she saw them blackened corpses, 
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burned into cinders, with mouths awry and tonguelolling out. . . 
At this moment the sonorous crow of the cock was heard, the young 
calf lowed in the stable calling for its mother . . . . Day was 
dawning. 

If the child could have done as she liked, she would have remained 
curled up in the straw on the morning which followed the vision. 
She felt a great pain in every limb, a stiffness all over, an ardent 
thirst But they forced her to rise, pulling her by the hair, and calling 


? 


her “‘a lazy, good-for-nothing,” and as was her custom, she had to let 


out the cattle. With her habitual passiveness, she did not reply ; 
she took the cord, and went off towards the meadow. Pepona, on 
her part, having first washed her feet and then her face in the pool 
nearest to the mill dam, and dressed herself in her short velvet cape 
and mantelo, which she wore on great occasions, and donned, unheard- 
of luxury,a pair of shoes, placed in a basket as many as two dozen apples, 
a lump of butter wrapped up in a cabbage leaf, some eggs and her best 
hen, and placing the basket on her head, sallied forth, and 
took the road to Compostela. She was going to implore, to 
plead, for longer time, a remittal of rent, something that would 
allow them to tide over that terrible year without abandoning the 
beloved spot which their labour had fertilized. . . . As to the 
two ounces for the rent—quia! they would remain safely in the 
inefa of Saint Minia, or in the curate’s mattress, because Juan 
Raman wanted spirit, and Andresino was absent . . . . and 
because she did not wear, instead of petticoats, the much-worn 
breeches of her husband. 

Pepona did not entertain hopes of obtaining the least concession, 
ihe slightest respite. So she told her neighbour and comrade Jacoba 
de Alberto, whom she joined where the cross roads met, and by 
whom she was informed that they were about to take the same 
journey. For Jacoba had to bring home medicine from the city for 
her husband, afflicted by an asthma “of all the devils,” which 
allowed him neither to lie down, nor scarcely to breathe in the 
morning. The two companions resolved to go together, so as to have 
less fear of wolves, or ghosts, on their return; and they put their 
best foot foremost, uttering pious prayers that it might not rain, and 
gossiping. 

“ What kills me!” said Pepona, “is not being able to speak face 


to face with the Sefior Marquis, and being forced to go on my knees 
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to the steward. Gentlefolk, the higher they are, the more com- 
passionate they are to the poor. The worst are the small gentlefolk, 
licked into shape by kicks, like Don Mauricio, the steward ; their 
heart is as hard as stone, andthey treat you worse than the sole of their 
shoe. I tell you that I go there like the ox to the slaughter-house.” 

Jacoba, who was a little woman, with lines under her eyes, 
and features like parchment, and two patches the colour of brick 
on her cheek-bones, answered in a plaintive voice :— 

“Ay! Comadre; I went a hundred times where you are going, 
and I would not choose to go once where Iam going. Santa Minia 
preserve us! Well does the Lord our God know why He is taking 
from me my husband’s health, for health is more than riches, If 
it were not for the sake of health, who would be so bold as to enter 
Don Custodio’s shop?” 

On hearing this name an expression of frightened curiosity was 
reflected on Pepona’s face and low flat brow, where the hair grew 
almost an inch from her thick eyebrows. 

“Ay! yesindeec mujer . . . . I have never been there. 
I care not to pass even before the shop. Strange reports have got 
about that the apothecary deals in sorcery.” 

* As to passing, that is easily said; but when it is a question of 
health . . . Health is worth more than all the wealth of this 
world, and what will not the poor, who has no other fortune, do to 
get it! I should be capable of going to beg ointment for my 
husband of the devil in hell. A dollar and twelve rials have we 
spent this year at the apothecary’s, and no good: just as if it was 
water from the spring ; for it is almost a sin to squander coin in this 
way, when there isn’t even a sad spike of corn to put into one’s 
mouth. So that yesterday, towards night, my husband—who coughed 
till his sides were like to split—said to me, says he: ‘Well, Jacoba, 
or thou goest to beg the ointment of Don Custodio, or I die. Don’t 
pay any attention to the Doctor ; if it should so happen, take no heed 
even of Christ our Lord himself; to Don Custodio thou must go, 
for, if he likes, with two little spoonfuls only of the remedies he alone 
knows how to make, he can relieve me. And don’t let money stand 
in the way, wife, if you don’t want to be left a widow!’ So that ”— 
Jacoba felt mysteriously about her breast, and extracted a very 
small object wrapped up in a bit of paper—here I carry the best 
of the chest, a little doubloon of four! It carries all my spirits 
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along with it. I intended to buy clothes with it, for I am almost 
naked ; but first and foremost is my husband’s life, comadre 

and so I bear it here for that rogue of a Don Custodio, may Jesus 
forgive me.” 

Pepona was reflective, dazzled by the sight of the doubloon, and 
feeling a wave of covetousness sweep over her soul so strong as 
almost to choke her. 

“But tell me, my comadre,” she murmured eagerly, pressing her 
great teeth together, and her little eyes sending forth sparks. 
“Tell me; what can Don Custodio do to gain so much money? Do 
you know what they say in our parts? That this year he bought 
many places from the Marquis. Places of the richest, too. They say 
that he has already bought two thousand ferrados of good corn land.” 

“ Ay, mi comadre! And how would you hinder the man who 
cures all the ills the Lord invented from gaining money! It makes 
one afraid to go in there ; but when one comes out with health in 
one’shand . . . Sister, who do you think cured the Curate of 
Morlau of his rheumatism ? For five years he lay on his bed, crippled, 
helpless . . . and all of a sudden one day he got up well, 
walking like you or I. Well, what was it? The ointment they 
rubbed on his hips, and which cost him half-an-ounce at Don 
Custodio’s. And old Gorio, the innkeeper of Silleda? That, in 
itself, was a miracle, They had already given him the holy 
oils (extreme unction), when they brought him. some white stuff 
from Don Custodio, and it was just as if he had been raised from the 
dead.” 

* What things God does!” 

“God?” answered Jacoba. ‘ We have still to find out whether God 
or the devil does them. Comadre, I have a favour to beg of you. 
Will you go with me to the apothecary’s ?” 

“T will go.” 

Prattling like this, the road was made bearable to the two 
comadres. They arrived at Compostela when the bells of the 
cathedral and numerous churches were ringing for mass, 
and they entered to hear it in Las Animas, a very favourite 
church with the village folk, and, in consequence, well spit upon, 
very dirty, and evil smelling. Thence, crossing the Plaza, 
styled the Plaza del Pan, inundated with vendors of loaves 
and pottery, overflowing with labourers and donkeys, they were lost 
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in the shadow of the arcades sustained by columns with byzantine 
capitals, and arrived at the awe-inspiring-den of Don Custodio. 

You descended to it by two steps, and owing to the darkness 
of the arcades which deprived it of light, the apothecary’s shop 
was always submerged in a vague penumbra, a result intensified by 
the blue, red, and green bottles, then a rare and startling novelty. 
The shelves displayed those picturesque jars which are prized to-day 
as objects of art, and which bore in gothic letters labels which seem 
like the formulas of alchemy: Rad. Pvlop. q. —Re. Su. Eboris.— 
Stirac. Cala—and other inscriptions of no less sinister aspect. In 
an old leather chair, polished with use, before a table on which an 
open stand supported a voluminous book, sat the apothecary. He 
was reading when the two countrywomen entered, and he rose to meet 
them. He looked a man of some forty and odd years: his face was 
lean and drawn out, his eyes were sunken, and his cheeks had fallen 
in; his beard was peaked and grey, the crown of his head was 
already bald and shiny, with an aureole of long locks 
which were beginning to grow grey: his macerated head 
resembled that of some holy penitent or German doctor 
immured in his laboratory. As he stood before the two 
women the reflection from one of the blue jars fell on his face, 
and it certainly might have been taken for some sculptured effigy. 
He spoke not a word, contenting himself with gazing fixedly on the 
two comadres. Jacoba trembled as if she had quicksilver in her 
veins, whilst Pepona, more daring, undertook the whole relation about 
the asthma, and the ointment, and the sick compadre, and the 
doubloon, Don Custodio assented, gravely inclining his head ; dis- 
appeared for three minutes behind the red serge curtain which con- 
cealed the entrance to the back shop; returned with a small flask 
scrupulously sealed, took the doubloon, buried it in the table drawer, 
and returning a hard dollar in change to Jacoba, simply said, ‘‘ Rub 
his chest with this morning and night ;” and without more ado, 
returned to his book. The two comadres looked at one another, and 
left the shop like souls the devil is after. Jacoba, once outside, 
crossed herself. 

It was about three in the afternoon when they met again in the 
tavern, at the entrance to the high road, where they eat a crust of bread 
and a rind of hard cheese, and consoled themselves with two thimble- 


fuls of spirit. They then started on their journey home. Jacoba 
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went along as merry asa cricket. She possessed the remedy for her 
husband. She had soldhalf a bushel of beans, and had got a good price 
for them ; and Don Custodio had given her back a dollar of her 
dear doubloon, On the contrary, Pepona’s voice was hoarse, and 
her eyes inflamed ; her eyebrows met closer together than ever ; her 
tall, rough body bent as she walked as if she had received a sound 
beating. They were scarcely well out upon the road than she un- 
bosomed her cares in bitter laments; that thief ofa Don Mauricio, 
just as if he had been born deaf, or to be the scourge of the unfor- 
tunate :— 

* The rent, or begone from the mill, comadre! I wept, I screamed, 
[ went down on my knees, I tore my hair, I besought him for the 
sake of his mother’s soul and of those he has in the other world. 
. . + Hewas inflexible. The rent, or leave the place. . . Your 
arrears are not this year’s alone, nor is it the fault of the bad 
harvest. . . Your husband drinks, and your son is another like 
him, . . The senior Marquis would tell you the same. . . He 
is very much irritated with you. The Marquis does not like 
drunkards on his property.” 

T answered him, “Sir, we will sell the oxen and the cow, and if 
we do, with what shall we till the soil? We will sell ourselves for 
slaves. . . ‘The rent I tell you . . and get out of the way, 
now.’ And just like that, pushing me out, pushing me out, he shut 
the door on me. Ay! you do well to take care of your husband, 
sehora Jacoba. . . A man who does not drink! That wine- 
bibber of mine will drive me into mygrave. . . If he takesa fancy to 
get ill, he won’t get well with the medicine I shall buy for him.” 

In such conversation as this the two comadres lightened the road. 
Asit soon grows dark in winter, they cut off part of the road by 
keeping close into the wood amidst thick pine woods. The sound of 
the Angelus could be heard from some distant bell tower, and the 
mist, arising from the river, began to shroud all things and render 
them indistinguishable. The pines and the briars stood out shadowy 
amidst that grey uncertainty, and seemed like spectres. The villagers 
had some difficulty to follow the path. 

“Comadre,” suddenly and anxiously observed Jacoba, “for 
God’s sake I charge you not to tell about the ointment in the 
village.” 


“ You need not be afraid, comadre. My mouth is a well.” 
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For, if the sefior cura gets to know it, he is capable of reproving 
us publicly at mass.” 

« And what doesit matter to him 7” 

“ Well, as they say this ointment is of what it is——” 

“Of what?” 

“ Ave Maria de gracia, comadre,” whispered Jacoba, stopping and 
lowering her voice, as if the pines could hear and accuse her. 
“Really, then, do you not know? Iam amazed. Well, to-day in 
the market, the women talked of nothing else, and the young ones 
would rather be lashed into pieces than go near that arcade. If I 
entered there, it is because I have long ceased to be a young woman. 
But old as I am and all, if you had not gone in with me, I had not 
dared to put my foot in the shop. May the glorious Santa Minia 
have mercy on us !” 

“On my faith, comadre, Ido not know the least thing. Tell it 
me, comadre ; tell it me. I will keep silence the same as if I were 
dead.” 

“ As if there was any more to tell, sefiora! Dear Jesus! Those 
remedies so miraculous, which raise the dead, Don Custodio makes 
them with maidens fat.” 

* Maidens ¢” 

“ With that of an unmarried girl,red-haired,already fit to be married. 
He cuts out the fat with a knife, and goes and melts it down, and 
prepares the drugswith it. He had two young women for servants, and 
nothing is known as to what became of them any more than if the 
earth had swallowed them up, for they disappeared and were never 
seen again. They say that no living person has entered the back 
shop ; that there he has a trap-door, and, that any girl who enters 
and steps on the trap-door . . ._ plas, she falls into a very deep 
well, very deep, almost bottomless, its depth cannot be measured 

. «+ There the apothecary takes out the grease.” 

It would have been somewhat to the point to enquire of Jacoba 
how many fathoms below the earth the laboratory of the “ripper” 
was situated ; but Pepona’s analytic faculties were not so deep as the 
well, and she confined herself to asking with ill-defined eagerness : 

* And can it only be made of the fat of young women?” 

“Only ; we old women are not worth while even taking the fat 
from.” 


Pepona kept silence, The mist was damp; in that mountainous 
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spot it was converted into brétema, and an imperceptible and 
drizzling rain wet the women through, pierced with coid, and now 
terror-striken at the darkness. As they entered the bare moorland, 
which leads to the pretty little valley of Tornelos, and from which a 
glimpse is caught of the tower of the sanctury, Jacoba murmured in 
a stifled voice : 

“Mi comadre. . . . is not that a wolf stealing along 
there?” 

“ A wolf?” said Pepona, trembling. 

“ There—behind those stones. . . . They say that many folks 
have been devoured by them lately. They only left the head and 
shoes of a boy belonging to Morlan, Jesus !” 

The fright of the wolf was repeated two or three times before the 
comadres came in sight of the village. Nothing, however, confirmed 
their terrors ; no wolf pounced on them. At the door of Jacoba's 
dwelling, they took leave of each other; and Pepona entered alone 
her miserable home. The first thing she stumbled over on the 
threshold of the door was the body of Juan Ramon, drunk as a lord, 
whom it was necessary to lift up amidst maledictions and blas- 
phemous oaths, and carry bodily to his bed. Towards midnight 
the drunkard roused out of his stupor, and in stammering words, 
managed to ask his wife what she had done about the rent. To 
this question, and its disconsolatory response, followed recrimina- 
tions, menaces, blasphemies, a strange, heated, furious dialogue. 
Minia, stretched upon the straw, tried to listen; her heart beat ; 
she felt a strange oppression at her chest ; she did not breathe ; but 
a moment arrived in which Pepona, throwing herself out of bed, 
ordered her to go to the other end of the cabin, to the place where the 
cattle slept. Minia gathered up her armful of straw, and curled herself 
up not far from the stable, trembling with cold and fear. She was 
very tired that,day ; Pepona’s absence had obliged her to look after 
everything, to make the pottage, cut grass, wash—the necessary 
tasks the house required. . . . Worn out with fatigue and 
molested by an unusual strange uneasiness and feverishness which 
troubled her, and by an indescribable oppression, sleep failed to visit 
her eyelids, and tranquillity her mind. She prayed mechanically, 
thought of the saint, and said to herself, without moving her lips : 
“‘ Dear Santa Minia, take me soon to Heaven ; svon, soon.” At last, 


she remained, if not precisely asleep, at least in that mixed state 
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propitious to visions, psychological revelations, and even physical 
revolutions. Then it seemed to her, like the night before, that she 
saw the figure of the martyr; only that strange thing! it was no 
longer the saint: it was herself, the poor girl, deprived of all shelter, 
lying there stretched out in a crystal urn, between the tapers, 


in the church. She it was who wore the crown of roses ; the green 


brocade dalmatic covered her shoulders. Her pale, cold hands 


grasped the palm. Her throat gaped with the bleeding wound 
through which her life was oozing away, sweetly, insensibly, in little 
streams of blood, which as they escaped, left her tranquil, ecstatic, 
happy . . . A sigh escaped from the girl’s breast; her eyes 
opened wide, she shuddered . . . . . and lost consciousness. 
Her last confused impression was that she had at last arrived in 


Heaven, in company with the saint. 


(To he continued.) 


A Strange Elopement, by W. Clark Russell (Maemillan and Co.). 
Mr. Russell’s hero elopes with a girl at sea, and takes his chance 
with her in an open boat, in the lonely heart of a thousand leagues 
of Atlantic water. The man at the helm is bribed, the mate is 
gagged and tied to the bridge, and two sailors help the lovers to 
escape from the Light of Asia, a large Blackwall liner. 

The story is placed thirty years back, when the road to the East 
lay by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and when a voyage to 
India meant four or five months on board ship. The girls 
father, Major-General Sir Charles Primrose, is an irascible old gentle 
man, a red-hot Tory, who quarrels with his daughter's lover on 
political questions, and forbids the marriage. The lover hides him- 
self in the ship which carries Sir Charles Primrose and his daughter 
to India ; and, after a surreptitious correspondence carried on through 
port-holes, he elopes with the girlone night. The lovers are picked 
up by a schooner, and taken to America. They marry, and go to 
live in the South of France. This is rather a team ending to an 


exciting tale ; but stories must end somewhere. 





EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. 


By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


5] LIKE to think of Emilia, the name by which she is 
‘}} known to all her friends, as numerous in France and 

Germany as in Spain (strange that England should 

always remain so distinctly insular in this inter- 
communication of great minds), best in Corufa. 

The grey old seafaring town, with its austere and gloomy houses, 
which have received many a bullet from the English ships of Drake 


and Hawkins; the tower of Hercules, which looms above the 


melancholy coast, and has lighted into the harbour hosts of gallant 
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ships, from the Phenicians onwards ; the old world which fills these 
narrow mouldering streets with the perfume of the past—such it 
Seems to me is the meetest background for Spain’s best and greatest 


daughter. In Madrid ; in that little noisy chattering toy world of 
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politicians and frauds; of office-seekers and military adventurers ; 
and of that which in all capitals it is conventional to call “ Society,” 
although I could never tell why, she is a dissonance. It was in the 
grave and dignified interior of the house I remember so well, facing 
the Byzantine doors of the church of Santiago (which the English 
tourist on arriving at once feverishly consigns to his sketch-book), 
that she nursed the thoughts and received the culture to which she 
has given such rich and fecund expression. An old house, which 
has battled with storm and sunshine through the dimness of so 
many centuries; on the angles of which hang the shields of her 
forefathers, whose emblems neither storm nor sun have as yet entirely 
obliterated ; whose walls, however, when Death shall have stopped 
the busy pen, will be looked upon with the reverence with which we 
regard the mute witnesses of a great existence, and to which, perhaps, 
future generations of dreamers and writers will wend their steps in 
grateful pilgrimage. I find her best in this atmosphere of simple and 
almost rural tranquillity—the lingering and best expression of Old 
Spain. 

There may be some reason in the motive which impels a writer to 
fight for his own, inan age when cheap advertisement and notoriety 
and mediocrity mostly carry all before them. But do they not lose in 
the process somewhat of the generous and free inspiration? does not 
the firmness and delicacy of the artistic perception suffer by this con- 
tact with tinsel and vapouring! It is true that in the clash of the 
forge other sparks may be evolved, and after all it comes to be a 
question which is more profoundly productive of great results-—the 
constant intershocks of humanity, or the perpetual silence,—the 
eternal enigma of Nature. Emilia Pardo Bazan herself has given 
the preference (for my part I regret to say it) to the former. 

Nevertheless, Galicia has reason to be proudof her great historian— 
for the novelist who immortalizes types and a life that must soon be 
relegated to musty antiquity is an historian of the highest kind—his 
value perhaps greater than that of the mere recorder of high-sounding 
events and concomitant dates. Born and bred amidst its lovely 
and most melancholy landscapes, landscapes whose delicate and idyllic 
charm it is almost impossible to describe,—she paints with a 
fine and clear touch, and a rare sentiment of beauty. She conjures 
before the mind the changing outlines of many pictures,—each one 


more delightful than the other. We see the morning light creep 
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over the grey old cathedral of Compostela; we watch the reapers. 
wending their way through the deep gully (the characteristic 
“corredoira”) which serves for a road, its banks covered with heather, 
amongst which twine the drooping vine shoots from the trellises. 
overhead ; the little damp, moss-grown villages, in which man and 
beast alike herd together in: picturesque and comfortless promiscuity ; 
the long stretches of sandy shore covered with bunches of dark 
pines jutting far out into the blue sea, which lies unruffled at their 
feet ; the old white “solariegga” houses, and the little chapel, sacred to 
some great festival celebrated in the locality ; the dance at the 
romeria ; the rough jokes and real heroism of the Gallego peasant ; 
the manners of a clergy the most unsophisticated in the world ; in 
itself a boundless repertory of character; and all this she places 
before you with a few nervous strokes of the pen, full of vigour and 
strength, subordinating it to the interests of the drama. 

And yet saturated as she is with the sweetness of these scenes 
which leave the same sensation on the mental palate as the strong 
rough wine of the country on the throat ; with a life as lovely as an 
idyll of Theocritus,—she is thoroughly modern in instinct and 
thought. Although I think that even she will be sad when she 
sees the horrid railway train whistling through solitudes sacred 
to the Dryads and all the fantastic beings of the waste, and when 
factory chimneys shall tower against the sky in close proximity to 
some grey cathedral, killing the trees, veiling the sunlight with a 
hideous pall, and creating profits and misery all around it. 

This feature in her character has often struck me. It is strange 
how completely devoid she is of that tranquility, that tinge of 
melancholy, so strongly marked in other writers of her nation. 
Buoyant and optimistic, full of vigorous life and physical strength,— 
the same buoyancy, the same delight in life, is perceptible in her 
novels, So strong in her seems the creative power of her own indi- 
viduality that it seems to have annihilated her capacity for dreaming. 
T remember being greatly struck with this when she once came to 
pay mea visit at Avila, I could not help remarking that she struck 
a dissonant note on its sombre background, in the same way as did 
the new electric light, with which an English company magnani- 
mously interested in filling its own pockets, is lighting its streets. 

In the midst of her real appreciation of the grey old town, I some- 
how fancied I discerned her looking restlessly around, as if searching 
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(in a country where there is little or no water) for iron bridges and 
hydrometers, whilst she lovingly contemplated fragments of an 
American plough—twice as costly as a native one, and quite useless 
for the agriculture of Castille ;—but then, it represented “ Progress! ” 
Certainly she took a keen delight in the cathedral, and the curious 
dress and manners of the place ; and in the fantastic legend I had 
woven of the girl who lived in the bell tower opposite my windows, 
and whose life I had come to associate with the clang and clash of 
the great bells; but more, infinitely more, in the witty discourse of a 
quack doctor, who, after parading the town to the lasciviously pleas- 
ing sound of a drum and atrumpet, took up his station in the market 
place, where he deftly set to work on cataract, deafness, and cancer, 
tilling up the intervals of these graver cases by extracting teeth and 
ha’pence from the gaping peasants. Has it ever been remarked that 
an intense reverence for antiquity—a deep sentiment for natural 
beauty—the artistic temperament par excellence, is rarely, except 
in a few privileged cases, combined with the feeling for character, 
for its humours and its oddities, of the story teller. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan may be fairly said to have carved out her 
career in the face of almost insuperable difficulties. Her first step 
in the world of letters was as bold as its success was instantaneous 
and brilliant. Perhaps the act of reading a critical essay on an old 

senedictine savant before the audience of a sleepy provincial town 
does not seem very daring to the modern Englishwoman of to-day. 
3ut in a country like Spain—noted for its retrograde ideas about 
women- it was then, as it would be still, a stroke of resolution and 
unwonted audacity on the part of a member of a sex inexorably 
doomed by prejudice to inanition and domesticity, to face 
her own countrymen, however kindly disposed, with a subject so far 
removed from the conventional standard of feminine duties. It was, 
as ifin England, a woman accustomed to talk boldly on social and 
political matters should publicly throw off that last rag of respecta- 
bility—that last infirmity of the feminine intellect, or, rather, senti- 
ment, a belief in the supernatural. 

A novel followed, “Pascual Lopez,” and close on its heels 
appeared a historical and critical study on San Francisco de 
Aris, presently translated into French. “ Voila bien l’Espagnole,” 
murmured Victor Hugo, as she one day burst out into a 
vehement deferce of her native country. From that moment 
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she may be fairly said to have entered the arena of literature, which 
a singularly robust constitution, and a health adequate to the 
createst demands, enabled her to follow with an almost feverish 
haste. Novel after novel appeared from her pen, each marking a 
higher plane in her intellectual grasp. She took a prominent part 
in the great discussion which has still not yet ceased to agitate the 
world of letters, involving, as it does, the most fundamental and 
yet the most perplexed question of art—realism versus idealism, 
Obscurantist, as all Spaniards are instinctively and by education, 


she had now won a position of command. Critics might assail, ‘ society’ 





might sneer and whisper—for few women have defended themselves 
more bravely and pugnaciously from the attacks of calumny and 
malice than she has done, or better shamed the ignorance and inapti- 
tude of her enemies. When she spoke, dislike it as they might, she 
forced them to listen to her. The clearness and lucidity of her 
thought, her masculine grasp of subject, the strong and virile intel- 
lect which penetrated all she wrote, commanded attention and 
dominated the crowd. She had a great advantage in a peculiarity 
of the national character, which, as far as I know, has never been 
remarked ; and it is, despite all this semi-moorish notion about 
women, Spain has alwaysconserved a traditional list of heroines—from 
Maria de Pacheco, who overawed the mob of Toledo, by her mere pre- 
sence amongst them in her litter, and Jimena Blasquez, whomanned the 
Walls of Avila with women, and gallantly kept the Moors, lurking 
in the sierras, at bay ; to Maria Pita, Emilia’s own townswoman, 
the courageous woman who received the rank and pay of a lieutenant 
in the army for her daring, and of later days the Maid of Saragossa 
Nowhere, perhaps, does personal pluck and resolution in a woman 
evoke greater admiration. Nowhere does it arouse a sentiment so 
profound as to become almost a cultus. As with Teresa, the greatest 
of Castilians—the most remarkable woman of her century ; so with 
Emilia, the most remarkable of hers,—in this, perhaps, the most 
eminent of their qualities—-we may find one of the great secrets of 
their success. 

On “ Pascual Lopez,” she had tried her ’prentice hand as a story- 
teller, and yet she had only but dimly revealed the latent power 
which was surging within her brain and demanding ampler expres- 

‘sion. The world was still unprepared for the masterly conception 
of the novels which followed it. ‘La Tribuna,” the history of 
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a cigarette factory girl of Corufia ; “El Cisné de Vilamorta.” In 
these she had gone straight to life, and penetrated deeply into its 
tragedy. These, admirable as they were, however, were but steps 
in the development which only attained its height in the inimitable 
pages of “ Los Pazos de Ulloa,” and “La Madre Naturaleza,” un- 
questionably her greatest novels, and those on which rest all the 
weight of her fame as a writer and a creator. 

She has done nothing better than these pages, whose subtle charm 
and tragic ending it is as impossible to render in a brief sketch as it 
would be for me to conjure up by a few strokes of the pen the magic 
beauty, the strange mixture of idyllic charm and bucolic realism of 
a Galician landscape ; its quaint and tender variations of colour ; 
its pine woods ; its old white solariegga houses ; its grey villages, any 
one of which seem created for the express purpose of soothing and 
giving pleasure to an artist’s eye. 

These two books alone are sufficient to place her amongst the 
foremost of European writers, and I speak advisedly, for in a matter 
of literary criticism neither the partiality of friendship nor any other 
consideration can be allowed to enter. If you can imagine Zola at 
his best—without his morbidness—with a finer and keener insight 
into nature than Zola, even at his best, has ever reached; and 
considerably more dramatic power, then, perhaps, you may have 
some idea of the strong and absorbing charm, the force, kept in 
judicious check in obedience to artistic feeling, of what I have no 
hesitation in calling, these incomparable books. 

Let her describe in her own words the scene in which she wrote 
them. 

“The cell in which I write,” she says, in her preface to the 
“Pazos de Ulloa,” “does not look down upon gardens, but on a 
threshing floor ; on my left I have the immense granary (a stone 
structure peculiar to Galicia, for storing corn or maize), and the 
pigeon cot, from which, but a moment ago, thousands of pigeons 
fluttered down to drink and bathe in the great tank, to the great 
consternation and amazement of the carp. On my right is an old 
grey wall, half hidden by a fig-tree, whose tender shoots are being 
nibbled by two kids, so white and tender as to be worthy of 


being immolated in honour of the great God Pan ; in front of me is 
the door through which, to the melodious tinkling of their bells, the 
cattle go forth to pasture on the slopes: in the centre of the patio 
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is the straw stack, an immense heap of pallid gold, packed together, 
so dry that it invites one to bury one’s self amongst it to sleep the 
siesta, when the heat is at its height. The threshing floor does not 
smell of flowers, but of the new mown grass, which is drying in the 
meadow ; of the mints, gentian, thyme, and other wild plants which 
come mingled amongst the sheaves of grain, the resinous odour of the 
eucalyptus trees, of the bread baking in the oven, of the smoke, yes, 
the smoke so light and pleasant when it passes through the air, and 
of the stables—that odour which restores new life into feeble lungs, 
and expands healthy ones. 

Towards evening the wide path between the camellias, which looks 
over the whole extent of valley and the sea, lying between two cliffs, 
like a fragment of broken looking-glass, opens on a wide horizon, 
Melancholy and beautiful is the landscape at nightfall, when the 
moon, like a globe of fire, rises behind the dark chestnut trees ; but 
gay and smiling in the daytime, when the precipitate flight 
of ducks, still wet from their morning bath in the fountain, is 


seen through the camellias and zuccas,—or the passage of some child 





—a creature of light and gladness 

She presents a startling contradiction to the morbid theory that 
has sprung up of latter days, that a disordered balance of the mental 
faculties, amounting almost toa disease, is the root of genius. To 
her wonderful health and powers of endurance she, perhaps, owes in 
great measure her marvellous intellectual vigour, which is far more 
masculine than feminine in character, although her own favourite 
thesis is that genius has no sex; vigour that never for a moment 
seems to know the de'/aillancex, the moments of depression which some- 
times cast a sickly hue over talent of the second-rate order. For I 
maintain that pre-eminent genius has rarely, if ever, been morbid, 
and if anyone doubts this, let him consider Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Sta. Teresa, who in modern commercial phraseology, were thoroughly 
“capable and all-round people.” Like them, too, she writes without 
an erasure. Her MSS., written in a minute, copper-plate hand, bears 
no scores, no traces of irresolution, and must indeed be a God-send 
to sorely-tried “comps.” It is like the course of a deep, 
tranquil stream, in which no pebbles bar the progress of 
its career. Her fecundity, alike of expression as of idea, is as 
perceptible in her conversation, which is “like a liberal education,” 


and she has the credit of being the best read woman—not 
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in Spain, for that indeed would not be difticult—but in Europe. 
And yet there is not the slightest trace of pedantry or the blue 
stocking ; not the faintest chime of a musical glass; no trace 
of ostentation or superiority (itself a sign of superior intellect), in 
the flow of words, which never fails her, no matter what the 
subject. Let it be a Russian or French novel, a German work of 
science or research, or archeology ; in all alike is she equally at home, 
and with all alike is she perfectly conversant. I have never heard 
any one talk like her, or anyone who could flash so many lights, 
grave, gay and paradoxical, until it almost wearies the brain to 
follow her, on the most insignificant, as well as the most abstruse 
and recondite subjects. Withal, so entirely free from “side” or 
pretension that none could imagine that this quiet kindly lady, 
brimming over with fun and witty sallies, was the best known 
woman in Spain. How different from the second-rate celebrity in 
England, either artistic, scientific, literary, or political, who receives 
you with a stiff and freezing manner, adopts his little peddling con- 
versation to your weak brain ; talks down to you as if you were a 
congenital idiot, and leaves you when the interview is over with a 
feeling of bewildered amazement as to how you can in all your life 
have been guilty of anything deserving such treatment ! Nor does she 
swear by some little epoch, which she snatches from the great frame of 
history, like the little light of some little céterie, tyrannising over every- 
one inside it, and condemning everyone who does not bow the knee, 
outside, to eternal artistic perdition as Philistines and idiots. 
Emilia has that happy Catholicity of mind, that thorough and 
masterly eclecticism, arising from the grasp of many subjects, and a 
profound sentiment of the alliances between them, which whilst it 
allows her to admire Chaucer's “ Flower and the Leaf,” does not 
prevent her extending her admiration to Baudelaire’s “ Fleur de 
Mal,” and even to the works of Oscar Wilde and Andrew Lang, 
supposing her to be aware of the existence of those gentlemen. 

It is this sense of power—of absolute command, with which she 
impresses one most, not only as a writer, but in her own person ;—a 
power with which her whole head is instinct. You can never imagine 
this woman succumbing to any difficulty, either physical or moral. 
You feel that she is bound to rise, even if it be on the top of the 
wave that threatened to engulf her. The broad brow, on which the 


hair grows low ; the small, but lively and penetrating, eyes ; the 
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dimpled, but squarely outlined, chin ; the kindliness of expression ; 
the hard firm neck ; the gleaming teeth, white and regular; her 
small well-shaped hands, firm and nervous,—the air as if all the 
world belonged to her, but that she would fain treat it with 
indulgence, could not fail to strike and interest a stranger at once. 
He would feel instinctively that he was face to face with a remark- 
able personality. 

But this force of character and virrility is the force and character 
of the Latin woman, which rather enhances than absorbs (as it does 
in the Anglo-Saxon races) the feminine charm and distinction of the 
“sex.” You know that she would never dress herself up in a tailor- 
made dress ; that she would shrink from ill-made boots and bulgy 
umbrellas as she would from the plague. You know that her in- 
stincts are too fine, her sense of proportion too true to allow her to 
seek notice by any eccentricity of dress or manner ; that she would, 
perhaps, rather endeavour to disguise the strength of her character 
than accentuate it in those little matters, which only tend, asa rule, 
to make genius ridiculous. For she is no anchorite; she seeks 
rather than flies from society, in which she shines as an accomplished 
and fashionable woman of the world. Although she has done more 
for the amelioration of women in Spain than any one of her century 
(even not excepting Da Concepcion de Arenal), it has not been by 
speaking at public meetings, or spouting from platforms, for she 
has never, so far as I am aware, addressed an audience on any but 
purely literary topics ;—she has done better than this, insomuch as 
the whole of her laborious and active life has been a living proof, a 
constant assertion of the intellectual equality of the sexes. 

We all have our foibles. Her’s is to pride herself most especially 
on being a woman of the people. If to possess an inherent nobility 
of nature, a _ lively vivacity of sentiment, to take the 
keenest enjoyment in the business and delights of life, to be 
highly emotional and full of mobility : to prefer bright scenes, bright 
colours and glitter to greyness and gloom and despondency ; to love 
and even to hate warmly, then is she a woman of the people. The 
lady, who in evening dress glittering with diamonds, draws all the 
little world of Madrid to listen entranced to her lectures, may be 
seen on the morrow at the bull-fight, stirred to enthusiasm by the 
dexterity of some famous torero, and casting her fan in an outburst 


of delight into the bloody arena. Not from any inherent cruelty of 
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nature, or pleasure in the ridiculous and cockney spectacle, but simply 
from habit, and from having been brought up in a faith, which (like 
all others, the numerous schisms that have arisen from it), to its 
eternal disgrace since the Middle Ages, has always neglected the 
sufferings of four-footed animals, apparently under the foolish idea 
that only two-footed ones can have souls. 

Still, after all, the cruelty is no worse, the cockneyism and ridicule 
scarcely so developed, and the expense no greater than in that in 
volved in the English and manly (because English) sports of pigeon 
shooting and fox hunting. 

I have omitted to mention the shorter stories of this talented 
writer. Perhaps in them her distinctive qualities are more clearly 
seen than in her more sustained ones. These qualities are her power 
of description, her dramatic force, her knowledge of the relative 
valug of situations, and the adroit use she makes of them, and her 
analytical faculty. Her knowledge of human nature is that of a 
profound but amused spectator, who watches the puppets dance, and 
analyses them as they are doing so. Her dialogue is crisp, sharp, 
pointed ; no redundance; no weakness nor repetition of phrase, or 
even of a word. Her people speak like people in the world. She is 
far too artistic, far too penetrated with the sentiment of art’s true 
mission in the world to subordinate the conception of the Creator to 
the exigencies of a sect. Did Praxiteles, Velasquez, Shakespeare, 
when they gave vent to the teeming fancies of their brain, in works 
which have been the truest lessons to humanity, because they con- 
tained none (or all), seek to inculcate a moral meaning or to produce 
a didactic sermon? In the same way Emilia writes—writes because 
she cannot help but do so; because her exuberant and rich imagina- 
tion seeks to clothe itself in palpable form, because she must com- 
municate the best and greatest that is in her to her fellows. She 
writes, as Santa Teresa did, as the bird sings. She neither seeks to 
regenerate humanity, or to impress upon it a high moral purpose : 
she is guided by something far more transcendental and mysterious, 
the Divinity of the Creator. For this reason her books, like those 
of Pierre Loti, Renan, Tourgenieff, Maupassant, Becquer, are for the 
whole world, not merely for the English speaking world, like those 
of so many English writers. 

Whilst she says that she is under the impression that she is an 
orthodox Catholic, her attitude before nature is distinctly pantheistic 
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—TI should almost have said Pagan. I know not what reminiscences 
of Horace, of Virgil, of Theocritus flit across my mind when I read 
one of her books, which are full of the sensuousness and the joy of 
an older world—a world which knew not doubt, or morbidness, or 
the tangled problems of our latter-day political economy. She 
sees the forces of Nature moulding and crushing down man ; nulli- 
fying all efforts of art and education to control or in any way modify 
inherited instincts and tendencies. Man is but a unit on her great 


bosom, from which he sucks his life and being, united to her by the 


o>) 

links and throes of common suffering. A diseased organism interests 
her as an abnormal and disagreeable study, and although for one of 
her books, one of whose characters was a leper, she studied I know not 
how many abstruse and disgusting medical works on the subject, it 
cannot be considered as one of the best or happiest of her conceptions. 

It seems as if she wanted the free air of heaven; to chant a pean 
of triumph to physical beauty and completeness. Her delight in the 
growth of a blade of grass, in a ray of sunlight, in a fountain of 
sparkling water, is the happy naif enjoyment of a Pagan, whose 
mind has never been soured or warped by religious dogma, and 
whose Immortality is the present. Herein the strong clear note of 
her writings. 

For my own part I fancy that I see a distinct falling off in the 
novels that have come from her pen since she fixed her residence 
decidedly in Madrid. I deplore that those novels by which she took 
rank amongst the greatest of living writers, so fecuni and varied in 
expression, which seem to be overflowing with vitality and vigour, 


» 


should have degenerated into “ Moria,” “Insolacion,” unworthy of 
a genius which had already achieved such higher things. There is 
still the same delicacy, the same wealth and colour of description, 
the same vivid dramatic force ; but the verve is gone. They are full 
of a heavier atmosphere ; the atmosphere dim and smoke-laden of the 
town. They are not impregnated with the light of the sun, the 
jubilant exultation in nature ; the characters in French phrase are 
rapetissés, to suit conventional exigencies ; the drama instead of 
being the strong action of individual and unsophisticated characters 
has shrunk into a Vaudeville ; in her own language a ‘ sainete’ with 
out force or intention. The pen no longer paints in broad graphic 
strokes ; they present to us the desolating spectacle of genius frittering 


itself away on objects and scenes unworthy of it. 
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But if I find this decadence in these her later productions, she has 
made vast advances in criticism. The criticism she displays, for 
instance, in San Francisco de Aris, may be considered as one still in 
swaddling clothes, I am convinced that if she wrote this book over 
again she would write it very differently —‘our de force,’ as itis. What 
difference do I not remark in it to the profound and critical acumen 
which she displays to-day, an acumen which we shall soon see tested to 
its utmost limits by the gigantic work over which she has for long 
been brooding — a critical and complete History of Spanish 
Literature in all its branches from the earliest times until now. 

She may be said to have helped to inaugurate for Spain, at least, 
that era of naturalism, realism if you will, which was such a strong and 


healthy reaction against the far-fetched conceits and feeble, if agree- 


able, portrayal of character, and superficial moralisings of the old 


school of Fernin Caballero and her compeers. So also it may be 
reserved to her to inaugurate a new and healthier school of 
criticism. 

In politics a strong individualist, she thinks it quite natural that 
some should starve and others write novels, although, like all 
Spaniards, she would suffer either fate without repining. 

Numbering politicians of all shades and sides amongst her 
intimate friends, at her “‘ Mondays ” (have I not said she is modern ?) 
you may see Canovas del Castillo in close conversation with Castelar, 
for her house is neutral ground, where all opinions meet without 
clashing. She even professed a strong desire to become acquainted 
with my socialist friend, Pablo Iglesias, not with the slightest wish 
to stucy his doctrines, but to study the man with a possible view to 
insert him in a book. In fact, the only approach to humbug in 
which I ever heard her indulge was when she said to me: “ It is all 
very well, but when I see Iglesias travelling through Spain like 
a mendicant friar of the Middle Ages, living on alms, and preaching, 
then I will join you,” which was just about as reasonable as if Don 
Teutonio de Braganza, of the Royal House of Portugal, and Arch- 
bishop of Ebora, had said: “I will certainly extend my patronage 
to Santa Teresa, and become a convert to her ideas, if she dresses 
herself more decently, and goes about the country like a practical 
woman, in the railway, delivering lectures upon political economy, 
accompanied by a competent shorthand writer.” 


To judge of a lady’s age, even if that lady be the most eminent of 
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her sex, and the freest from personal vanity, is always a delicate 
matter, but .I should say that Emilia Pardo Bazan is well under 
forty, and that she has still the best of her career before her. Per- 
haps she is seen best, in the little family circle which she has 
gathered around her in her house in Madrid. A devoted daughter, 
a more than devoted mother, for she adores her children, and they 
adore her, her mother, the Countess de Pardo Bazan, still bearing 
traces of the beauty which distinguished her in youth, is con- 
siderably in intellectual culture above the average of her class, 
and her paintings are of no mean order. Old now, and broken down 
by the recent death of her husband, she thinks no one so clever as 
her clever daughter, in whose genius, she takes a fond and tender 
delight. The “Tia Jacinta,” as the children call her, he sister, 
who has worn into old age without being married, is a gentle and 
subdued figure in the background—a gentlewoman of the old school. 
The children, boisterous and unruly as children will be, all feel the 
spell of their mother’s influence and presence. 

“Blanca, what are you doing?” “Mama, I am writing a 
comedy !” 

A little household, kind, generous, and hospitable to a degree ; 
a transcript of the dignity, the kindliness of a world which is passing 
away, and in which I have enjoyed genuine hospitality and kindness 


which it is impossible for me ever to forget. 


I hope that this imperfect sketch may be the means of awakening 


interest amongst even a section of the reading public, in a novelist 
as subtle as Turgunieff, as brilliant as Loti, and on whom has 
descended the mantle of those medieval Spanish novelists from 


whom the Elizabethans drew so largely. 


The Faith Doctor, by Edward Eggleston (Cassell and Co.), Mr. 
Eggleston is a man without superstition, but he has written this 
book with an artistic, nota polemical purpose. It is not, however, 
easy to guess what artistic purpose can be served by writing about 
people so thoroughly uninteresting as his characters, if they really 
exist ; and to invent them, if they do not, seems a pity. Phillida, 
the faith doctor, is naturally a puzzle to her lover, who is called a 
* dude.” 











TALL JANE. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of “A Humble Romance,” ‘‘A New England Nun,” 
and other Stories. 


iOU don’t mean that’s Jane’s skirt, Mrs. Ward?” 
“Yes, I do.” 


“ Why, it’s larger than your’n.” 





“T know it. She’s taller than Ibe. She’s grown 
all out of everything lately. I’ve let down tucks, 
an’ hems, an’ pieced at the top, an’ now her pink gingham is most 
up to her knees. I had to buy her this new, so she’d look decent to 
go to school. Jane, come here a minute.” 

Jane was out on the doorstep making crocheted trimming ; she 
did not seem to hear. 

“ Jane,” her mother called again. 

Then Jane came in, hesitatingly. Her small head, with its mat 
of fair braids, drooped forlornly, her slender shoulders were bent. 
She pulled down her pink skirt nervously, trying to make it longer. 

‘Stand up here ’side of me,” ordered her mother. “I want Mrs, 
Mason to see how much taller you be.” 

Jane’s pretty young face flushed pink. She stood beside her 
mother, and the tears started in her eyes, although she tried to 
smile. 

“There, you see she’s a good half head taller,” said her mother, 

“You can’t get through the door if you don’t stop pretty soon, 
Jane,” laughed Mrs, Mason, who was visiting the Wards. “TI never 
see such a sight. An’ she ain’t over fourteen?” 

“She ain’t fifteen till next month,” replied Mrs. Ward. “ An’ 
if she don’t git her growth till she’s eighteen, I don’t know where 
she'll be. Her father tells her he’s goin’ to hire her out by an’ by 
for a telegraph pole.” 

Jane laughed feebly when her mother and Mrs. Ward did. Then 
she stole back to the doorstep, and the tears rolled down her cheeks 


and she made a mistake in her edging. It was nearly time for her 
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to start for school. Presently her mother came with her dinner- 
y 

pail. ‘*Here’s your dinner,” said she. ‘‘ You’d better start before 

long, so as not to hurry. It’s a pretty warm mornin’.” 


? 


“'Yes’m,” said Jane. She kept her face turned away from her 
mother so her tear-stained eyes should not be noticed. Before she 
went into the house to get her hat and her school books she ran 
across the yard to the well and put some water on her eyes while she 


pretended to be drinking out of the tin dipper. 


“You shall have your new dress to wear to-morrow,” said her 
mother, as she finally started with her school-books under her arm, 
and the dinner-pail swinging. ‘“ You shan’t wear that short thing 
again.” 

Jane tugged at her pink dress skirt as she went out of the yard ; 
she even stooped a little to make it look longer. Nobody knew how sore 
Jane’s heart was over her height. She had a mile to walk to school, 
and she never thought of anything else all the way. She had done 
all her arithmetic examples and learned to bound the countries of 
South America, so her mind was quite free for personal worries. As 
she went on she kept looking up at the green branches of the trees 
beside the road. Once in a while she reached up and tried to touch 
one. When she could her heart sank. “There ain’t another girl in 
school could,” she reflected, miserably. 

Presently she came to a large white house, with a crab-apple tree 
in the front yard. Mary Ettaand Maria Starr lived there, and she 
saw the flutter of their blue dresses at the gate. They were waiting 
for her. 

“ Hullo!” said Mary Etta, as Jane drew near. 

‘* Hullo!” responded Jane, trying to make her voice cheerful. 

Maria was eating a crab-apple, and did not say “hullo!” but 
presently she and her sisters stared wonderingly at Jane. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Mary Etta, finally. 

“ Nothin’s the matter.” 

“Yes there is, too. You've been cryin’.” 

Jane said nothing. 

Maria offered her a crab-apple. Jane shook her head at it 
impatiently. 

‘ She’s mad,” said Maria, who was quick-tempured herself. 


“T ain’t,” returned Jane. 
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“Yes, you are. Come, Mary Etta; “I ain’t goin’ to walk with 
her.” 

But Mary Etta lingered. “ What's the matter?” she asked again, 
quite lovingly. 

“ Nothin’s the matter. I wish you'd let me alone,” cried Jane, 
with a burst of tears. That was enough. Mary Etta and Maria 
both hurried up the road, with curt switches of their blue starched 
skirts, and Jane plodded miserably on behind. She was no older 
than the Starr girls, but she was head and shoulders above them, 
and she had to have her hair done up, while they wore their’s down 
their backs. She was so large for her age, her mother thought it 
looked better. 

Poor Jane was the tallest girl in school, and not only that, but the 
tallest scholar ; not one of the boys was as tall as she, and not only 
that, she was taller that the teacher. It did seem to Jane that the 
committee ought to have chosen a teacher who was taller, just out of 
regard to the becoming and suitable appearance of the school. <A 
stranger might almost have taken her for the teacher, especially 
since her hair was done up. 

When she reached the school-house she hung her hat on one high, 
lone peg above the two regular rows on the girl’s side of the entry. 
This had been especially allotted to her because she was the only 
one who could reach it. Every time Jane hung up her hat she 
felt a little foolish pang of mortification. 

When the bell had rung, Jane sat at her desk, her pink shoulders, 
and her pretty pink face above all the others. She looked like a 
tall, pink hollyhock in a bed of daisies. This was a trying moment 
for her. ‘The committee came to visit the school, and a strange 
gentleman and his wife came with them. The wife wore a change- 
able silk dress, with flowers and a white plume in her bonnet, and 
all the children stared at her. Jane distinctly saw this strange lady 
turn her white-plumed head toward her, then whisper to her husband. 
Then she saw him look at her and ask one of the committeemen who 
that tall girl was. She could tell what he said by the motion of his 
lips. Then he told his wife, and a little smile stole over her serene 
face between its soft curls of black hair. Jane thought she was 
laughing at her. She did not dream that the lady had noticed her 
because her face was so pretty, and not because she was so tall. 


The arithmetic class was called, and Jane had to put an example 
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on the blackboard, She begun quite low down. “ Put your sum 
higher on the board, soas to make room for those who cannot reach,” 
the teacher called out suddenly. “ Height has its advantages,” re- 
marked one of the committee-men affably ; the scholars tittered. 

Jane rubbed out her example and stretched her slender arm up to 
the top of the board. Her face was blushing painfully and there 
was a lump in her throat; she could hardly speak when she explained 
her example, and everybody looked up curiously at the sound of her 
changed voice. 

The geography-classcame next. The visitors were still there. Jane 
filed out with the rest and then stood in the centre of a long row 
like the apex of a pyramid. She thought she had her lesson per- 
fectly, but she missed it in bounding Uruguay, and had to go down. 
A little bit of a girl in a long-sleeved apron went above her. She had 
a conviction that the visitors were saying: ‘ What! that great 
tall grown-up girl with her hair done up, missing ! ” 

However, the change brought her next to Robert Carnes. He 
shuffled his bare toes as he bounded Venezuela, then he cast a quick 
shamefaced, but wholly sympathetic glance at Jane, which she felt 
rather than saw, but it comforted her. She and Robert were near 
neighbours, and when they were small children had played together a 
great deal. 

When Jane went back to her desk, Maria Starr passed over a 
slate slyly. There was a picture on it. Jane knew directly what it 
was meant for, although the drawing was very bad indeed. There 
was a long row of figures in triangular skirts, and parallelogramic 
trousers with their feet turned out at right angles on aline. These 
figures were of a uniformly small height ; but, passing them with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and tears, represented by little dabs of the 
slate pencil falling plentifully, was a very tall girl indeed, there was 
not quite room for her on the slate, and the top of her head was left 
to the imagination. 

Jane did not smile nor look at Maria; she simply rubbed the 
picture out and handed back the slate; she wanted to cry, but she 
would not let the tears come, she pretended to be studying her spel- 
ling lesson very intently. 

But the worst came when one of the committeemen addressed 
the school, and in the course of his remarks said distinctly that in- 


tellect was not to be measured by size, and he often noticed that the 
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smallest scholars had their lessons much better than those who were 
taller and older. Jane felt that he referred to her and little Hattie 
Baker and the bounding of Uruguay. Her cheeks burned hotter and 
hotter. Maria Starr, who was three desks off in the same row, 
leaned forward until she could see her, and tittered. Mary Etta in 
the seat behind pulled her sister’s arm to make her stop, but she did 
not heed. 

Jane saw the committee and the strange lady and gentleman go 
out, while the teacher stood curtseying at the door, and all through 
a nearing cloud of tears. When the door closed after the company, 
she hooped her arms around her face, and laid it down on the desk. 
The teacher came and stood beside her, and asked her what the 
matter was ; Jane only shook her head, and wept. 

* Are you sick?” asked the teacher, bending low over her. 

“No, Ma’am,” sobbed Jane. She would not say another word, 
and the teacher went back to her desk and called a class. She was 
a pretty little woman, with black hair arranged in cunning little 
scallops all around her temples. She kept looking at Jane’s bent 
head and shaking pink shoulders. “Jane,” she said presently, in a 
clear, authoritative voice, “you may go out and get a pail of 

vater.” 

The teacher meant it very kindly ;it was considered quite a 
privilege to get a pail of water, and then pass it around in a tin 
dipper ; she thought it would serve to distract Jane’s mind from her 
grief, whatever it might be. But it was dreadful for poor Jane to 
pull herself up to her full height, and crawl slowly down the aisle, 
with her arms crooked in a pink ring around her face, and all the 
school looking. She stumbled over a protruding nail, and everybody 
tittered, and the teacher called out, ‘‘ Hush!” sharply. 

Jane went out with the water-pail, but instead of filling it from 
the pump near the schoolhouse she set it down on the platform, and 
tled desperately down the road to a little bridge over a brook. She 


ran around the corner under the bridge, and crawled into some 


bushes on the hank of the brook. Her mind was made up; she 


would not go back to school. She had never been as miserable in 
her life, and the misery was all the greater because she was ashamed 
of it, and ashamed to confess it. She did not want to tell even her 
mother that she minded so much because she was tall. She crouched 


low down in the bushes and wept. She was almost concealed by the 
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coarse weed and foliage of late summer. Some little flowers, like 
orange butterflies, danced in her face. Presently she heard a quick 
patter of bare feet on the bridge, then a break in the bushes, 

“ Hallo!” called a hesitating voice. Jane made no sound. 

“Ho! you needn’t play you ain’t there,” said the voice. “I see 
you come in here. I was looking out of the window. I raised my 


hand when teacher asked where you was, and she sent me out to 


fetch the water, and tell you to come in.” 


Jane looked up and saw a boy’s face peering down at her from 
the top of the bank, his brown cheeks flushing, his red lips parting 
in a bashful laugh. 

“‘T ain’t ever going back to school, Robbie,” said Jane, with a sob. 
All the old childish comradeship seemed to come back to her; she had 
not seen much of him for a year or two ; she had ‘played more with 
girls. 

“ Why ain’t you?” asked Robert. 

“Oh, cause I ain’t.” 

“T saw that picture on the slate,” said Robert. Jane sobbed. 

“T don’t care, you’re the prettiest girl in school, anyhow,” said 
Robert, in a shamefaced way. 

“Why, Robert Carnes! I ain’t.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Oh, Robbie—maybe I shall be—taller than I am now.” 

“T don’t care if you are, you'll always be the prettiest. Come 
along.” 

“T ain't going back to school.” 

“Teacher won’t like it.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Oh, come along.” 

*T won't. 

The girl's pink face turned up towards him like a pink flower from 
the bushes. There was a look in it that the boy knew well. He 
knew that when his old playmate said “I won’t” in that tone, she 
didn’t. 

Robert seated himself on the bank and began to whistle. Jane 


looked at him ; she could see his slender shoulders in his little home- 


made blue and white shirt and his handsome face gazing ahead 
abstractedly as he whistled. 
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“Why don’t you go back to school? ” she asked hesitatingly. 
“Oh I ain’t going back if you ain’t.” 

“Why not, I’d like to know ?” 

“’Cause I ain’t. Say, Mary Eita has got her head down on her 
desk, crying ‘cause you don’t come in, and I seen Maria passing 
along some crab-apples to put in your desk.” 

Jane said nothing. Robert whistled again. 

“Robert Carnes you go right back to school!” ordered Jane. 
Robert went on with his tune. 

“ Teacher won't like it,” said Jane. “T know it. I s’pose she’l! lick 
me, ’cause I’m a boy. I don’t care.” Robert whistled. 

Jane waited a minute. ‘“ Well, Til come,” said she. “ You go 
ahead, and get the water.” 

There was a leap of bare feet over the bridge, and Jane came out 
from the swarm of flower butterflies with undefined conviction that 
brought comfort to her childish heart, that however tall she grew, 
although she might outgrow all her dresses, she would never out- 


grow love. 


The Other Man’s Wife, by John Strange Winter (F. V. White and 


Co.). This is just the kind of novel to please a large section of the 
public. It is a picture of modern life, with a nicely varnished 
surface, None of the characters can well give offence to an average 
reader by superior virtue. The heroine marries a man _ she 
does not love, through fear of her mother, and the hero accepts 
much hospitality from her brutal husband while making love to her. 
Nearly all the people talk slang, and their manners have that easy 
self-possessed vulgarity which often passes for good tone with 
modern fashionables. They break down, also, in their grammar 


* good form !” 


occasionally, but that also is 
Orthodox, by Dorothea Gerard, New Ed. (Eden, Remington and 
Co.). The story of a Polish Jewess, the daughter of a dealer in 
bones, the sister of a tailor. She loves a Christian, and escapes 
with her lover’s help to a convent. But the Jewess is weak, and 
although she loves a Christian, she gives in and marries a Jew. 
“Our brothers are right when they thank God in the Synagogue 


for having let them be born men,” 


says poor Salomie, “I have no 
strength, I cannot fight, but I love you—I love you.” 
The story breaks new ground, for comparatively few people have 


visited Poland, and little is known about Polish Jews. 





FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, 
Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “ A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 
of Jasper Canin,” “ Fromthe Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man's 


Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” ete. 


Si lamour est un vice, cest un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

WAS IT FATE !—(Continued.) 

as S Reginald knew that delays were particularly dangerous 

us in certain cases, and especially so in his, he resolved 

that the marriage should take place with the least 

possible delay. To this Daisy offered not the slightest 

objection, and Tritt himself was only too anxious 

tu secure the poor girl so he would have been married that very 

day if he could. But as that could not be done, he set about 

making the required preparations, and ordered his lawyer to draw 
up a deed of settlement. 

Next, with the invaluable aid of his future father in-law, he took 

a beautiful villa residence, situated just on the boundaries of the 

Central Park, and a contract was entered into with a large firm of 


upholsterers to furnish it luxuriously in three days; and this con- 


tract being completed to the hour, Daisy and her father took up 


their residence there, while Tritt continued for the present at his old 
lodgings, but spent most of his time at the villa with Daisy. 

To her, poor girl, all these preparations, all this expenditure, were 
so much meaningless nonsense, so far as any interest she could 
possibly take in them was concerned. She pitied and to some extent 
admired Tritt, and she saw very clearly he was her father’s victim. 
But so far as loving him was concerned, that could never be. Her 
heart was dead, and life had ceased to give her any pleasure save in 
a negative way. Desperation and despair had driven her to give 
her consent to become Tritt’s wife. Nor did she deceive him in this 
respect. She wanted a husband who would give her shelter and pro- 
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tection; and he was willing to take her on any terms, because he 
knew that his reputation quite precluded the possibility of his 
obtaining a respectable woman. Quite apart from this, however, there 
no is doubt that in his own selfish way he really loved Daisy, and she 
on her part pitied him. He had always been kind and gentle to her, and 
showed now that he could also be lavish in liberality. Therefore she 
felt that, though love was out of the question, she would respect him, 
try to reform him, and do what she could to prevent him being any 
longer a prey to sharks and sharpers, and in this category she in- 
cluded her own father. He had hoped to find a ready tool in his 
daughter, from whom he would never have the slightest difficulty in 
drawing his supplies in order that he might live a life of luxurious 
idleness and dissipation. In short, he believed that her marriage 
would be as good as a very handsome annuity to him. But in this 
he was doomed to be woefully disappointed. In this matter he had 
certainly reckoned without his host. Her eyes had been opened, 
especially lately, and she had come to realise with amazement and 
horror what a thoroughly unprincipled vagabond her father was. 
And in her own mind she resolved that neither she nor her husband 
should be his victims. 

These thoughts, however, she kept to herself, not even hinting at 
them to Tritt. He, on his part, seemed so absorbed in her, and so 
infatuated, that he was ready to do anything, or buy anything, at 
Easton’s suggestion. He was certainly a devoted lover, if devotion 
meant being constantly with her. In fact, he made himself a bore, 
and she felt his presence irksome; and there were times when she 
could not possibly help being irritable, and showing him that she 
preferred his room to his company. 

He got puzzled over this, and it caused him, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, to reflect seriously, for he certainly did expect that 
his affianced would show something like affection for him, to say the 
least. 


“ You treat me very strangely,” he said to her one evening, as she 
sat at an open window of the villa, gazing abstractedly at the moving 
crowds, “considering that we are to be man and wife in a few days, 
I think I may fairly expect to be honoured with your confidence, 
and look for some warmth in your manner. Instead of that, how- 
ever, you tell me nothing, and you are as cold towards me as though 
I were the merest acquaintance.” 
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“T cannot help it, Mr. Tritt ;” she never called him anything 
but Mr Tritt, and frequently abbreviated it by cutting off the Mr. 
He had frequently asked her to call him his Christian name, but she 
had steadfastly refused. 

“You must remember,” she continued, “that there is nothing in 
common between us. You must admit that I have never deceive 
you with reference to my feeling for you. If it be true that love 
springs from the heart, I can never bear love for anything in the 
world, for my heart is dead. If I become your wife—the act resolves 
itself into one of mutual obligation. You want a wife. I supply 
that want. My father urges upon me that it is my duty to marry. 
I do not exactly see in what way it is a duty, but that is of no 
consequence, As regards my father’s motives, they are too transparent 
even for you not to seethem. I make noattemptto screen him. You 
knew him long enough befere you knew me; and possibly I 
cannot tell you anything that would be new to you. He hopes to 
make money by this marriage. There is no secret in this, you know 
it is the sole motive which actuates him ; and knowing that you will 
not be able to cast any reflection on me.” 

“T am fully aware of the truth of all you say,” Tritt answered ; 
“you know that I am making a handsome settlement on you, and if 
you choose to make your father an allowance out of that, I shall offer 
no opposition ; but, in return for this, I ask you if you cannot give 
me a little love ?” 

“No, but I give you its kindred—-pity.” 

“Why pity ?” 

** Because I think you are to be pitied.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“For your weakness of character.” 

He smiled somewhat sadly as he answered 

““T am young yet, and have been foolish; but I think I have 
finished sowing my wild oats, and with encouragement from you, I 
may prove to my friends that I have strength of character. There- 
fore as you are to be my wife, can you not try and give me something 
of a wife's love ?” 

“No; it is impossible ?” 


** Why impossible ?” 


“Why should you annoy me by these questions? I have already 
told you my heart is dead.” 
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“T am afraid we shall be a strange couple,” he said with a sigh. 

‘‘T think we shall,” she answered. “ But on this yon can depend 
I will endeavour to do my duty as your wife, and your interests will 
not suffer if I can protect them. But there can never be love 
between us, so far as I am concerned.” 

‘In spite of that assertion, I still hope to win your affection.” 

“ Hope is a good thing; but though you cherish it ever so much, 
in this case it can never become a fruition. You will find me 
patient, submissive, uncomplaining, dutiful, ever obedient, but 
nothing more—nothing more.” 

She shuddered as she spoke, as though the thought of being 
his wife under such conditions was repulsive to her, and yet 
impelled by that strange sense of desperation, she was determined 
to sacrifice herself even though it killed her. She felt she would 
not live with her father any longer. She felt disgust, almost a 
loathing, for him, and was prepared to do almost anything to get 
away from his influence. Marriage would at least give her a home, 
and throw an egis of protection over her. Therefore if Tritt was 
prepared to accept her as his wife on the conditions she had clearly 
laid before him, she was prepared on her part to give herself up to 
to him. And that he was so prepared he had made evident. In 
fact, he would have done almost anything rather than lose her. The 
bare idea of doing that made him uneasy. 

Easton himself was far too cute not to see this, and seeing it, to 
profit by it: and such a golden opportunity of enjoying himself was 
not to be allowed to pass. He therefore freely availed himself of 
his future son-in-law’s purse, and snug little champagne suppers 
were freely given. In fact, for many years Easton had not been in 
such clover. 

On one occasion he tried to introduce his “dear friend” Rudolph 
Jakes to these little parties, but when Daisy heard that he was in 


the house she went to her father, and told him in the most emphatic 


and peremptory manner that Jakes was to leave the house instantly, 


or failing that she would go herself, and never return. 


At first Easton was rather inclined to resent this, but he soon 
found that at last he had met his match, and that he could no 
longer either treat his daughter as a child or trifle with her feelings. 


The consequence was he had no alternative but to comply with her 
demand, and Jakes had to turn out. 
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From all these junkettings and social boozings Abbott Squince 
held aloof. As Easton was well aware that he had nothing to gain 
by quarrelling with his old companion, and much to lose, he pressed 
him very hard to frequent the new residence and enjoy the good 
things there to be found, but Squince was not to be tempted. In 
fact he went much further than this, for he plainly told his erstwhile 
hand-and-glove friend Easton that he was acting a disgraceful part, 
and selling his daughter as if she were a prize cow. Easton did not 
like this, but he felt it was politic at present to hold his peace, but 
he did not like to be baulked, nor preached to by a man whom he 
considered to be so much inferior to himself, as Squince. In what 
particular respect the inferiority displayed itself it would have been 
difficult for him to have pointed out. 

There is no doubt that the sympathetic nature of Squince was 
greatly acted upon by the silent sorrow under which the young girl 
laboured. He saw it in the dimmed eye, the pale cheeks, the 
abstracted manner, and heard it in the suppressed sigh. The 
moment that he had first seen her in Belfast he had been much 
impressed with her. But his real sympathy for her had grown since, 
and he deeply regretted that he had played the part he had. Of her 
connection with Boulcourt he knew nothing, and perhaps did not 
even dream that she had left a lover behind. 

On one occasion he had asked her, when speaking of Tritt, if she 
loved him, and with a rather contemptuous laugh she had answered 
“Nea” 

“Then why do you consent to become his wife?” he next asked, 
in genuine surprise, because notwithstanding that he knew perfectly 
well that her father in desiring this marriage was actuated by the 
basest and most mercenary of motives, he nevertheless imagined 
that she was too intelligent and strong-willed to be coerced into 
marrying a man whom she disliked. 

‘*-T consent to become his wife in obedience to my father’s wishes,” 
she answered. 

“ut surely, my dear girl, your own feelings in such a matter 
ought to be consulted first before your father’s wishes.” 


12? 


“Feelings !” she echoed with an awfully bitter laugh. “ My own 


feelings! Why I have none. At least some people seem to think 


so.’ 


But you are a woman, and have a heart?” 
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She looked at him for a moment or two, and then with a cold, 
cynical laugh, replied— 

‘‘ And what if Ihave. J¢ is only a woman’s heart.” 

Abbott Squince was much struck with this remark. It certainly 
found out the tender spot in his nature, and it set him pondering. 
In fact, it was this that led him to ‘‘ wash his hands of the whole 
affair,” as he had expressed it. He was determined not to be a party 
into selling this unfortunate and beautiful girl, for in spite of her 
assumed hardness, he did not fail to penetrate the mask. 

He saw that she was false to herself, and that her nature, per- 
verted perhaps for a time, was all goodness and love. In conse- 
quence of his refusal to further aid Easton’s wicked schemes, much 
bitterness had sprung up between the two men. Easton accused 
him of meddlesome interference, and attempting to frustrate his 
plans. One night, after Squince’s repeated refusal to go to the villa 
at Central Park, the two met by chance in a drinking saloon. 
Easton was the worse for drink, and openly insulted his late 
companion, and when this was resented he struck him. Blood 
might have been shed, for in his passion Squince drew a revolver, 
and would certainly have fired had he not been prevented by the 
bystanders. 


After this, war was declared between the two men; and though 


Squince knew well enough that he could not influence Tritt to break 


off the marriage, he determined to frustrate it should the slightest 
opportunity occur todo so, This, however, was not an easy matter, 
for any revelation he might have made to Daisy would have been of no 
avail, because she knew perfectly well what her father’s object was in 
wishing her to marry Tritt. 

Thus matters went on for some time, and the day fixed for the 
wedding was close at hand, when it chanced that one evening Abbott 
Squince was sitting under the trees in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. He had a weakness for this favourite lounge, and frequented 
it whenever his funds would permit. It was a favourite rendezvous 
for all sorts of men; and there one could sit there and dream and 
speculate upon the vast crowds of people that drifted past in the 
course ofan hour. But. though, perhaps, Squince was not philosphi- 
cally speculative, he still found great attraction in taking up his 
place under those trees to smoke his cigar and enjoy his drink. 


Well, it chanced one evening that he was in his accustomed seat, 
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and was staring up at the stars and wondering whether it came 
within the limits of possibility that he could prevent Daisy Easton 
marrying Tritt. 

If in this desire there was something of spleen and more of resent- 
ment as against his enemy Reginald, there was also genuine feeling 
and sympathy for the unfortunate girl. The more he had dwelt 
upon the subject the more he had become impressed with the belief 
that it was a cruel and dastardly thing to so outrage her womanly 
nature. And, as he had been a party to bringing from her Ireland 
and suggesting the scheme of the marriage to her father, he was the 
more anxious to undo the mischief that had already been done 
through his interference. He knew that the unfortunate girl was 
pining for something or some one, and he would like to give her 
comfort. And then, on the other hand, if he could only prevent the 
marriage he would utterly destroy Easton’s schemes, and reduce him 
to beggary again. And it must be confessed that to accomplish that, 
he was prepared to go to great length. Easton had treated him 
badly, and he felt embittered against him and longed for revenge. As 
he thus sat plotting and dreaming, with his legs stretched across 
another chair, he was accosted by a young man, who, placing his 
hand on the back of the chair on which Squince’s feet rested, 
said— 

‘May I take the liberty of asking you for this chair. There 


does not seem to be another one vacant.” 


Squince looked at the speaker rather contemptuously, and after 


an embarrassing pause replied— 

“ Well, I guess you may. But it is evident you are a stranger in 
this country, or you would know better than to ask a gentleman 
for the chair on which he rests his feet.” 

“Really, I must apologise if I have committed any breach of 
etiquette. Ignorance of your customs must plead for me.” 

“Oh, no apologies. Sit down. Waiter two more chairs.” 

And this order having been complied with, Squince seemed to 
forget the incident and went on dreaming again. 

The young man having settled himself comfortably, ordered some- 
thing to drink and lit a cigar, and then with a view of propitiating 
his neighbour whose sensitiveness he felt he had wounded a little, he 
asked him if he would do him the honour of taking a drink with 


him, and at the same time he offered him his cigar case, as Squince’s 
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smoke was nearly finished. Squince did not hesitate twice about 
accepting the offer, and in a few minutes ‘the two men were on quite 
friendly terms. And presently the younger one said— 

“ Do you know, it’s rather singular, but your features seem familiar 
to me.” 

As this was said, Squince, who had been leaning back in his chair, 
which was tilted on two legs, straightened himself up, and, peering 
into the other’s face, made answer— 

“ That’s real strange. Not haif a minute ago I was looking at you 
and thinking the same thing. Do you reside in New York?” 

“T am only here on a temporary visit.” 

“‘So. Then where can we have met?” 

“ Well—I'm not quite sure ; but I have a good memory of faces, 
and I could almost swear I have seen yours before.” 

“Possibly you have. I come here often.” 

**Oh, no, I don’t mean here.” 

“Ts this your first visit to the States?” Squince asked. 

“Ta” 

“You were never out West? ‘Then I guess you're mistaken, 
stranger,” and there was something in Squince’s tone that seemed to 
say he would rather let the subject drop, as it might not altogether 
be desirable to be remembered by everyone whom he had casually 
met. 

The young man, however, did not notice this, and asked-- 

‘* Were you ever in Ireland?” 

For a moment Squince’s face grew a little red, and he was confused 
as he replied— 

“Ts this a plant, stranger ?” 

“T don’t exactly understand you.” 

“Well, I mean, you are not going to play anything off on me.” 

* You are still speaking in riddles.” 

“ What do you want to know whether I’ve ever been in Ireland or 
not for?” he asked, quite angrily. 

‘ Because I could swear that I saw you there.” 


” 


“So, but you might be wrong in your swearing 


‘“‘[ might, certainly, but I don’t think I am. But, really, why 


should you object to tell me?” 


[ve no particular objection ; and if you wish to know very much, 


I may tell you I have been in Ireland.” 
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“In Belfast !” 

“Yes. But, look here, what are you driving at?” 

“Then, we have met,” answered the young man, who was no other 
than Robert Boulcourt. 

“Time, place, and how ?” said Squince, curtly. 

“Time—night, in the depth of winter ; place—a passage in Belfast ; 


how —I nearly knocked you down on coming from the apartments of 


a certain lady as you were going there.” 

“And the name of the lady was Daisy Easton!” 

“It was.” 

“By heaven, but this is strange, and licks creation !” Squince 
exclaimed. Then taking his feet off the chair, and sitting upright, 
he said—‘“ And your business in New York? Has it anything to do 
with that young lady?” 


“T don’t know whether [I ought to answer that question,” said 
Robert, feeling that it was necessary to be cautious, and yet thinking 
that possibly through this man he might get a clue to Daisy’s where- 
abouts. “Let me first of all ask you—did you take her away from 
Belfast.” 

“T did.” 

* For what purpose ?” 

‘“‘ Never mind the purpose for the moment.” 

‘Well, to put it pointedly, did you elope with her?” 

“No, certainly not. I brought her to her father.” 

‘“‘T understand,” said Robert, as new light commenced to dawn 


upon him. 


‘“‘ Well, now, stranger, as I have answered you, you answer me, 
and you may make a friend of me. Are you a lover of the girl’s ?” 


* At the time you appeared on the scene I think I may say I stood 
in the position of the aflianced husband of Miss Easton,” Robert 
returned, with some embarrassment. 

* And you have come here now to try and find her?” 

“* Candidly—yes.” 

“Good. Give me your hand, stranger. You s/all find her, I'll 
swear that But let us start fair. My name is Abbott Squince, 
and [ am nothing in particular. Who are you?” 

“Tama medical man, By name Robert Boulcourt, of Boulcourt 
Hall, near Guildford, England.” 
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“That’s satisfactory. And what is your business with Miss 
Easton ?” 

“ Let me answer that question by asking another. Is Miss Easton 
married.” 

“No; but had you been a few days later I should have had to 
have said yes.” 

Robert felt elated, and yet not quite sure that this man was to be 
trusted. 

“T will now be as candid with you as you have been with me,” he 
said. “I had hoped that Miss Easton would have become my wife, 
as she had promised to do. But your appearance on the scene 
changed her in an extraordinary manner, and she fled. Why, I 
cannot “ven guess. My object here is, if possible, to induce her to 
return to her broken-hearted mother, and to fulfil her promise with 
reference to myself.” 

“ What influence do you possess over the girl ?” 

* T could not say that I possessed any.” 

*‘Then how do you expect to induce her to give up the man she’s 
on the point of marrying, and go back to England with you?” 

Robert felt very disheartened and hope sank again. 

If it was really true that she was about to be married, had he any 
right to attempt in any way to influence her now? It seemed to 
him that after all he had been pursuing a shadow, and it had led 
him into a very embarrassing position. 

“T really cannot answer that question at the present moment,” 
he said despairingly. 

“ Would she see you, do you think, if she knew you were here?” 

“Yes, I think she would. And yet ”—checking himself suddenly 
—‘ I cannot at all be sure. Can you aid me in my endeavours to 
see }” | 

“ Perhaps I can.” 

“Of course you know where she is ?” 

“Yes.” 

* Will you give me her address?” 

“Notnow. Buthereismy hand. Iswear to do all that I possibly 
can in the matter. It was I who brought her away from Ireland 
from you. I will try now to undo the wrong I did and restore her 
to you; but I can promise nothing. Meet me here to-murrow night 
at this hour, and I may have some news for you.” 
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A little later the two men parted. Robert sickened with despair 
and was elated with hope by turns. He felt now that he was on the 
track of his lost love, but would he regain her? That was a question 


that seemed to him to admit of only a doubtful answer. 


Robert finds Daisy all right. There is an understanding between 
them, and Daisy wishes to break off her engagement with Robert's rival. 
Failing to do this she escapes with Robert to England, and arrives 
safely at her mother’s house in St. John’s Wovd. The lovers are 
married “and live happy ever after.” The story closes with the death of 
Daisy's father. 


There is yet one more character in our drama whose end must be 
chronicled. 

Far away at the California gold diggings Reginald Easton lies 
upon his death-bed—the bed being a collection of a few dirty bullock 
skins and rags thrown together in a miserable wooden shanty. He 
has for some time been connected with a body of miners, but his 
dissolute habits caused them to sever their connection with him. 
From that time he was scarcely ever sober, his days and part of his 
nights being spent in the liquor store. The end came at last. He 
was picked up one night in a state of helplessness and carried to his 
dwelling, the hovel mentioned. 

He awoke in a state of frenzy from brain fever, and with the 
poison in his blood sapping the last frail props of life. 

Bencing over him is an old woman who is administering some 
drops of medicine, and seated on a bench, upon which are glasses and 
bottles, are several rough miners, who seem indifferent to the awful 
scene, for they are playing cards. 

The dying man, who has been still for some little time, suddenly 
utters a shriek of agony, and with his eyes almost starting from his 
head, he cries— 

“Wash it away, wash it away! it’s blood—blood! Abbott 
Squince’s blood ! Keep him back, I tell you! He freezes me with that 
look ; his eyes are awful. Ah, God! heclutches at me. Oh, have 
you no pity? His blood is on my hands, and they will never come 
clean. Help, help! Spare me from this agony! Pity, mercy!” 
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The miserable man sinks back exhausted, and the miners who 
have stopped in their carouse as the awful words fell from the 
parched lips of the dying sinner, resume their card playing. 

Presently, Easton raises himself on his elbow, and with the other 
hand he tries to beat off some imaginary enemy. 

“Will no one take him away?” he shrieks so shrilly that the 
miners pause again with the cards in their hands and look at him, 
and one says— 

“ Ah, poor devil, he’s very nearly played out.” 

“Take him away, take him away!” the dying man shrieks again. 
“The blood flows from that wound where the bullet entered, and it 
never ceases—it flows on and on in a great stream, and now it 
becomes a sea, and I am sinking in it. Oh, save me, save me?” 

He utters a ery of horror that makes even the hardened men start. 
Then he falls back like a lump of lead, and the old woman 
presses down his eyelids and draws a handkerchief over his ghastly 


face, and the miners go on with their card playing. 


Tue Ewp. 





Vampires. Mademoiselle Réséida, by Julian Gordon, 1 vol. (Ward, 
Lock, Bowden and Co.). Vampires isa story about a mother-in-law, 
told by a man of the world in cynical language. When the husband 
is done to death, the wife is repentant ; but the mother-in-law asks 
the story teller, “ Mr. Milburn, what has killed him ?” 

* Madam, did you ever read the Talmud ?” IT asked looking fixedly 
into her pale eyes. 

She shrank a little uneasily from my glance, as if she thought this 
dreadful night of death had also probably culminated in my madness. 

“ The Talmud, madam,” [ continued, “tells the story of a man 
into whose ear a tiny gnat crept, and it grew, and it grew, and it grew, 
until the man died, and when his head was opened the gnat had 
grown to the size of a dove, only it was not a dove that they found 
there, but a creature with a beak of brass and claws of iron.” 

** Tt is impossible ; Mr. Paton—never ! —I don’t understand——” 
But before she had completed her sentence an angry gleam crossed 
those opaque eyes of hers, and I think she had understood.” 

This story is well worth reading, so is Mademoiselle Réséda which 


is in the same volume. 























THE [DLER. 
PTH Idler” is everywhere. Everyone has seen it, some 
have read it, all have formed an opinion concerning 
its merits. The writer has only seen the first number, 
and of that has read but the end, namely Th+ Idlers’ 
Club. 


He read this because the picture of five young men in evening 





dress, smoking cigarettes, attracted him; more especially was his 





attention drawn to the gentleman with a bald head, whose long legs 
rest on the mantlepiece. 

He expected to find som> fun in The Idlers’ Club ; but the only 
funny thing in it proved to be the picture of the five gentlemen who 
had sat down with the express intention of being funny. One can 
easily imagine the relief that must have come over the minds of 
these poor men when Zangwill! suggested that the way to be funny 


was “to be witty at intervals.” 
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Robert Barr immediately thought of the “sub-editor.” To say 
that the “sub.” was a cold calculating villain who rejects 
the most brilliant stories and articles owing to his bad taste in 
literature would no doubt tickle the public. 

Robert Barr had tried to be funny before. He had talked of 
“‘encouraging ” Mark Twain, Bret Harte, James Payn, and Andrew 
Lang, of making these unknown young men famous. But this fun of his 
had fallen flat. His idea of the cold-hearted “ sub.” whose friends live 
in country, was the sort of wit that only comes at intervals, 
After that Jerome grew sentimental on the subject of valentines, and 
fun vanished, never to show itself again in the first number of The 
Idlers’ Club. 

No doubt Jerome had been to see The Grey Mare at the Comedy 
Theatre, for he paraphrases the words of Lottie Venne—“ Yes, it is 
always the best policy to speak the truth—unless, of course, you are 
an exceptionally good liar.” The Idlers’ Club reminds the writer of 
this play, because in both the C/ub and the play wit comes at intervals, 
the fun is in the situations, not in the dialogue. Let the poor ‘ Sub.” 
have a try at fun next time; he might tell us some really funny 
things about the stories and articles that never reach Messrs. 
Jerome and Barr in the front office. 

The writer enjoyed the illustrations, and congratulates the editors 
on their artists. But surely no other magazine ever represented so 
many men smoking! Mark Twain has a pipe in his mouth almost as 
large as the bunch of flowers he delights to wear in his button-hole. 
Andrew Lang, who has on his face a look of ineffable benevolence, 
holds an enchanted cigarette between his thumb and finger. James 
Payn’s story shows two men smoking pipes ‘‘in moments of genial 
confidence.” The dramatic critic in “ Zangwill’s English Shake- 
speare ” has a cigar in his mouth—and all the men of the Idlers’ 
Club console themselves with tobacco while waiting for the wit that 
only comes at intervals. 

The Idler is sure to be a success, for it hits the want of the day, 

_ it is short and bright, it is beautifully illustrated, and it tries to 
be funny. Bret Harte is a name to conjure with ; Mark Twain and 
James Payn will] let their mantles fall upon the clever young men 


who sit in Zhe Idler’s front ottice. 











A PHILISTINE’S READING 
By HEATH GRANT 


mS 'HE criticism of to-day, and, in fact, of every day, tends 


too much towards ubiquity and cock-sureness. Never 





| confess is the critic’s first law. Never confess that 
| 


you have not read a book, have not seen a play, or do 





not know a picture. It is true that in the last year 
or two the new school of critics, as distinguished from those who pin 
their faith to the old methods and the old manners, have sometimes 
confessed that they have not read a great masterpiece, or know only 
the reputation of a great play, as when, a while ago, Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, the most omniscient of our critical young men, owned 
to the fact that he had gone to the Vaudeville to see Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s “ Clarissa,” with a mind unprejudiced by a previous 
knowledge of Richardson’s “ Clarissa Harlowe.” And only the other 
day, Mr. Quiller Couch, in one of his delightful causeries in the 
Speaker, devoted some thousands of words to an appreciation of 
Lanoe Falconer’s *‘Cecilia de Niel,’ when he had never read 
‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,” the novel which made Lanoe Falconer famous. 
But Mr. Couch and Mr. Walkley are the exceptions, and only go to 
prove the rule. They have many followers—I would be one, were I 
not an ignorant Philistine—who, in the majority, while confessing 
an inexcusable ignorance of certain works, attempt to cloak, 
but only too plainly exhibit a woeful and inexcusable ignor- 
ance of books, with which it is not allowable to a critic to be 
unacquainted. There are dozens of young men now writing, and 
who call themselves modern and jin de siéc/e, who gloss over their 
ignorance with an attempt at modernity, and who become the more 
cocksure and the more imperative the less they know of the subject 
of which they are writing. Then, of course, there are the old school, 
who still write in the grandstyleof criticism ; who, while beingscholarly 
and learned, too often despise to be bright, readable, and interesting. 
But they need hardly be taken into account, for the great mass of 


the reading public prefer modernity, playful allusion and light 
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badinage ; the whole world is making for lightness in literature and 
art, and for the present the heavy reviewers need hardly be taken 
into account. 

Someone has already given vent to the dictum that literature is 
going to seed in journalism, and it becomes truer every year, nay, 
every month. A reaction is bound to set in, but in the meantime it 
is the young men who rule the roost, and who get the pennies of the 
public. 

But then, reader, you may well answer me: Why should you 
bother to join the ranks of the minor critics? How will you differ 
from those who you have described ! Why come to swell the already 
overwhelming mass of desultory ephemeral criticism? My answer 
to such questions is easy, and I hope, satisfactory. I don’t pretend 
to criticise in the ordinary sense of the word. I shall look at 
Literature through the commonplace spectacles of the man 
in the street, who reads those books to which he is attached 
by a not over nice sense of discrimination. In fact, I shall say 
just what I happen to think about the books I have read 
shall give my impressions for what they are worth, not put- 
ting them forth as the opinion of a critic who knows all the 
details of his craft, and who is well versed in the literature of the 
past and the present, of England and of abroad, but as the thoughts 
and ideas of an ordinary commonplace individual who has no 
pretence to ubiquity and no desire for an appearance of 
omniscience in matters literary. If perchance I know an author 
only by reputation or not at all, I will, if 1 think it suits my 
purpose, say so frankly, and shall not attempt to conceal my 
ignorance undera provoking ambiguity. With these few words of 
explanation let me get to work, first stipulating. that I don’t 
necessarily confine myself to the book of this week or of last, 
although naturally it will be almost entirely of new books which I 
shall speak-——for it is new books, and almost new boo\s alone, which 
the ordinary reader devours—but shall, if I have read, and have any- 


thing to say about any book, however ancient, say it. 
¥ 


This magazine calls itself the Nove, REv1eEw so that it is fitting that 
I should devote my attention as far as is possible to fiction 
Personally the novel—if a novel it may be called—by which I have 


Leen most impressed during the past winter is Mrs. W. K. Clifford's 
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«‘ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman ” (one vol., Edward Arnold), a 
series of three modern correspondences which are hardly worldly, 
but which, as Mr. Grant Allen would say, “ palpitate with actuality ” 
and intense humanness, by which last I do not mean humanity. The 
first is a collection of letters from one of those aggravating women, 
whose heads turned by romance in fact and fiction are, impatient of 
everything and everybody not tinged with her own romantic 
possibilities and longings. Her lover she scorns, for he is no latter- 
day hero of the Victoria Cross, no well-known politician, no 
Admirable Crichton, but an elderly country gentleman, befitting her 
own age, rich, and good looking. He, she spurns, and exhorts him to 
marry his cousin Nell, who, it appears, has all the virtues of woman- 
hood without the whims. For his own future peace of mind, let us 
hope that the elderly suitor takes her advice. The second series, 
which gives the title to the volume, contains the letters of a girl, 
whose affections have been trifled with, to a friend. Madge Brooke 
is one of the most striking personalities in feminine fiction, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford is wonderfully successful in portraying her character, 
the working of her mind, and the motives which at last determire 
her to marry, not for love—for she has little love left—but for 
position, a husband who will respect her, and a comfortable home. 
The third will be perhaps the most popular of the three, for it is 
less complicated and less subtle, but to me it is far less interesting. 
Anyone might have written it, or rather might have conceived it, 
although they would not have carried the idea out with Mrs. 
Clifford’s fine touch and literary delicacy. Read the book, by all 
means, you who are wearied by the mere story of temporarily dis- 
appointed loves. It is refreshing and thought-stimulating, and has 


the great advantage of being in one volume. 


. . 


To me, one of the most eagerly looked forward to of the literary 
events of the year is a new book by “Q.” (Mr. A. T. Quiiler Couch), 
but I must confess to a certain feeling of disappointment on laying 
down “ The Blue Pavilions” (one vol., Cassell) theother day. It begins 
well in the particular vein of pure comedy which distinguished 
the author’s previous “ The Curious History of Troy Town,” and we 
are delighted. But, all of a moment, Mr. Couch seems to change his 
mind. He whisks his hero and his principal characters across the 
water to fight at The Hague under William III. against the armies 
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of France. We here certainly get adventure and excitement, but it 






is poor stuff compared with the same author's “Splendid Spur,” or 
“Dead Man’s Rock.” Mr. Couch had done better to have stuck in 


this particular novel to his comedy. 





























How much better in every way is Dr. Conan Doyle’s “The White 
Company” (although, even that is no whit better than “Q.’s” 
“Splendid Spur”), an adventure story, like “ The Blue Pavilions ” ; 
albeit, the comparison here ends, for “ Q.’s” book deals with the time 
of Dutch William, while Dr. Conan Doyle, in “The White Company” 
(three vols., Smith and Elder), takes us back to the days of chivalry, 
and to the wars of Edward, the Black Prince. Like everyone else, I 
expect, I hold “Ivanhoe” to be the most perfect of historical 
adventure stories, and, although “The White Company” is very 
good, and very interesting, yet, compared with “Ivanhoe,” it seems 
poor indeed. “Ivanhoe” has a connected story, which begins on the 
first, and ends on the last page, but there is, for all practical purposes, 
no story at all in Dr. Doyle’s book. The author has steeped himself 
deep in medieval lore and language, but his book is just one succes- 
sion of incidents, good enough, in all truth, and skilfully strung 
together, but without any unity. If the reader has the stomach for 
hard fights, bloodshed, and gallant tourneys, he will read on to the 
end, and in his excitement will forget to grumble, but if he prefers 
that his novel shall be a novel, and requires a connected plot, and 
has but a faint liking for the joys of battle, he may be expected 
to throw the book aside in impatient anger. No one surpasses 
Dr. Doyle in his fighting chapters. No, not even Scott himself, in 
“ Tvanhoe,” has described a better or more exciting combat than that 
between the English and French knights and the half-starved jacks. 
Mr. Rider Haggard must look to his laurels asa writer of “ bluggy ” 
fiction if he cannot do better than the last stand of the White 
Company in the Spanish Marches. 

What I personally admire about Dr. Doyle is his wonderful all- 
roundness as a novelist, to say nothing of his powers as a medical 
man. He gave a new lease to detective fiction in my own particular 
library when he wrote “ The Sign of Four ” (a story which does not 
compare unfavourably with Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Moonstone ”), and just 


lately he has kept me up o’ nights again over the re-issue of “A 
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Study in Scarlet” (one vol., Ward, Lock and Bowden), which first 


’ somehow 


published before he had gained fame by “ Micah Clarke’ 
failed to attract any large public. Readers of the Strand Magazine 
know Sherlock Holmes, the detective (with whom Lecocq and Vidocq 
are absolutely nowhere in point of skill), and perchance, with me, are 
already somewhat tired of him, and of his later wanderings. Well, 
Dr. Doyle invented Sherlock Holmes in “‘ A Study in Scarlet,” and 
if you are not altogether sick of his methods and his habits, let me 
recommend you, reader, to get the book, read it, and if you still are 
interested, to get “The Sign of Four.” Perhaps after these two 
you will be able to return with fresh zest to his adventures as set 
forth in the Strand Magazine. But we doubt Dr. Doyle’s wisdom 
in spinning out every month a fresh story of the same length and 
pattern. It is always a mistake to work a vein to its absolute end, 
and this is what Dr. Doyle seems to be doing in our excellent 
contemporary. 


Talking of “Q ” I am reminded of Cornwall, which straightway sets 
me thinking, in connection with his Cornish cameos in “ Noughts 
and Crosses ” and in the Speaker, of a new Cornish story, which I 
have lately read and which interested me not only from my love of the 
scenes which it depicts but also from its strength and originality. 


*Tnconsequent Lives ” 


(one vol., Heinemann) it is called, and 
although other books are credited to the author on the title 
page it is the first of Mr. J. H. Pearce’ novels which I 
have had the good luck or, perhaps I should say on account 
of the terrible gloom covering each page, bad luck to come 
across. The , delightful little fishing village of Newlyn, in 
Mount’s Bay, must at one time have been unknown by the artists’ 
colony which is now settled there, and it is of that time which Mr. 
Pearce tells. It has long been a moot point whether tragedy can be 
when the materials are humble and lowly, but there seems to me to 
be no possible question about the tragedy of ‘ Inconsequent Lives,” 
although all the personages are humble, mostly fisher folk and farm 
labourers. The book opens with marriage and ends with funeral 
bells. The marriage which promises so bravely ends in mutual 
hatred and distrust, as all marriages must when the husband is 
quick-tempered, sullen, and half-hearted in his love, and the wife a 


shrew and a scold. There is not a ray of sunlight in the book, all is 
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grey, cold, and heartless—pessimism is throughout the dominant 
characteristic. When Mr.. Pearce has written more he will get 
beyond his present awkwardness of style which somewhat marks the 
amateur ; but for the present we would advise everyone who has any 
sympathy with sombre fiction to read ‘‘ Inconsequent Lives.” 

Many readers there are who swear by Mr. Rider Haggard and his 
earlier work, and look eagerly for a novel similar to “ King Solomon’s 
Mines,” whether from his own or from a rival’s hands. To such I 
would indicate ‘‘The Web of the Spider” (one yol., Hutchinson), 
by Mr. H. B. Mariott Watson, who has a score of good stories buried 
in the National Observer, and who now acts as sub-editor to Black 
and White. Australasia has lately sent us some good novels and 
novelists (as a recompense, [ presume, for “The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab”), and of these Mr. Watson is one. He his proved in 
“Phyllis” that he can write an idyll with the best of us, here he 
gives us an adventure, pure and simple. Firstly, to take the novel’s 
merits in due order, it breaks new ground, for it is entirely laid in 
New Zealand, at a time some, twenty years ago, before the natives 
became civilised, drank whiskey, and wore tail coats, Possibly they 
don't do these things now, but anyhow they were at that time 
terrible monsters, as eager for blood and as fearful in the fray as any 
of Mr. Rider Haggard’s Zulus. It is a story of vengeance, and the 
personages having a dominant, all-powerful object to carry them on, 
the plot gains an intensity and interest. The description of the dark 
forest and of the great lizard’s home are more than usually 


fearful. 


; . . . . 

There are other readers, too, who begin to tire of the ‘“ bluggy” 
class of fiction, and who long for that time—in the late Mr. J. K. 
Stephen’s words— 

“ When the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
And the Haggards Ride no more.” 

I am Catholic in my tastes, and the more good books, both horrific 
and mild, which come in my way, the more pleasedI am. There is 
nothing “bluggy,” for instance, about Mr, George du Maurier’s— 
a happy example of a cobbler forsaking his last--“ Peter Ibbetson” 
(two vols., J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.), a charming piece of 
literary workmanship, with but one serious fault. I refer, of course, 
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to its length—not to its length as a whole, but to the length of certain 
chapters and descriptions, but that is a fault which is almost always 
the beginner’s and is cast aside with practice, The charm of “Peter 
Ibbetson” does not lie in the illustrations, as the sceptic reader of 
these lines might imagine, although they have all the best charac- 
teristics of Mr. du Maurier’s Punch work, but in its originality, delicacy, 


and seeming truthfulness. Gogo Pasquier, the hero, who tells the 





From a Photograph by) (Elliott and Fry. 
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story, lets us know everything with such skill that it seems a diary 
which we are reading rather than a novel. The first hundred pages, 
to the reader who does not know his Paris, may prove somewhat 
tedious, although they are lit up by much that is of exceeding beauty 
and value; but let him wait till Mr. du Maurier brings his hero to 
England, for, once on familiar soil, the most fastidious critic can 


find no fault with the author on the score of interest. What I 
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particularly like about the book is its air of absolute veracity and 
great originality. It is not a book to read in an idle moment, for 
there is much in it, more especially towards the end, which commands 
thought and close attention if the reader wishes to know and to 
understand al] that the author has to say. 


7 7 . . . . 


I rather wonder whether our English novelists are being read less, 
since we have had such an incursion of foreign fiction, or whether 
the supply creates a demand. Some of the continental fiction comes 
as a welcome relief after a dozen of our excessively English novels ; 
and I have lately been reading, with great joy and gratitude, to the 
respective translators, two volumes—one a connected tale, the other 
a collection of short stories. “Dr. Dumany’s Wife” (one vol., 
Cassell) is by Maurus Jékai, whose name I faintly knew, but whose 
work I approached with an absolutely unbiassed mind. It is an 
excellent story, just a little lacking in the unity, which is one of the 
qualities on which we English, I believe, pride ourselves. It is 
aggravating, for instance, after forty pages with one hero, to have 
another man step in to tell his story, which is, after all, the real 
story, and which lasts up to the end. The second hero, too, has a 
bothering habit of interpolating short allegories and fables every 
few pages. Such a practice may be Hungarian, but it isn’t English ; 
although even that, I am cosmopolitan enough to own, is not of 
necessity against it Jdékai has a powerful hand, and he does not 
spare the feelings of his readers, but he is also a satirist, as when he 
criticises the mode of Hungarian election. His plot ‘is new, his 
ending is happy, and the book is one volume. 


. . 


The collection of short stories, Alexander Kielland’s ‘‘ Tales of 
Two Countries” (one vol., J. R. Osgood, McIlvane and Co.) has 
already been mentioned in this Review, but I have enjoyed them so 
rouch that I cannot resist saying just a few words. * In the first 
place they have the inestimable advantage of a good introducer and 
translator. Ever since Mr. William Archer thrust Ibsen down the 
throats of the English public, he has had a great reputation for know- 
ledge of Norwegian literature. It isa long cry from Ibsen to Kielland, 
but I am glaa that he has not,confined his attention to the Norwegian 
drama—the gain is to the English reading public. Kielland is a 


pessimist humorist, with a strong storytelling power. One feels 
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that none of his stories are mere stories written for the sake of 
reaping the golden guineas of the publisher, they are all well thought 
out, polished and original. You who are tired of our English fiction 
and yet weary of the French, should try the Norwegian in this 
dainty volume. 
People read Dickens, George Elliot, Charlotte Bronti, and 
Thackeray, and ina lesser degree Miss Austen and Miss Burney, 
but I wonder if anyone ever troubles to seek out Peacock from the 
dusty shelves of their grandfather’s libraries. The ordinary novel 
reader knows him not, and perhaps it is as well for the ordinary 
novel reader, for everyone, as Mr, George Saintsbury says, is not 
born a Peacockian, yet to the select few he will always be a delight, 
an everlasting source of pleasure, to be read again and again at odd, 
snatched intervals, Mistake me not, reader, Peacock is no novelist 
as we understand theterm now. Heisa satirist, who strings dialogue 
of extraordinary brilliance by the merest thread of a thrice-told story, 
a critic both of literature and of manners, whose chief pleasure, it 
seems, was to transfer his friends and his enemies, under fictitious 
names, but little altered personalities, to the pages of his own books. 
Shelley he admired and loved, so Shelley is made the hero of “ Night- 
mare Abbey.” Coleridge he objected to on the score of obscurity, 
so Coleridge is dropped into at least two of his books, ‘‘ Melincourt ” 
and “ Nightmare Abbey” where he plays strange pranks for the ridi- 
cule of the reader. You who enjoy Miss Austen and her parallels, 
and who care for the literature of the early nineteenth century 
should send for the five already published volumes of Peacock’s 
“Novels” (J. M. Dent and Co.) Although the publishers only 
charge half-a-crown for each volume, the appearance could not be 
better if half-a-guinea were charged. To each a portrait of Peacock 
is appended or a sketch of a Peacockian scene by Mr. Herbert 
Railton. Dr. Richard Garnett, most learned of critics, is the editor 
of the re issue, and to each “ Novel” he appends a sympathetic and 
luminous preface. 











GOSSIP ABOUT NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


S is pretty generally known, Mark Twain was, in the 
beginning of his career, very poor. He lived in 
Buffalo and occupied the poorest of lodgings. But 


after a while he began to get a little better price for his 





articles, and then, with the rashness of genius, he 
decided to marry. The bride was the daughter of a man of some 
substance, belonging to Elmira, in the State of New York. When the 
two had gone on their wedding trip, the father-in-law resolved to 
surprise the newly-married pair on their return by a rich present. 
He accordingly purchased a “ brown-stone-front ” house in one of the 
best streets of Buffalo, furnished it, hired servants, etc., and had it 
all ready for occupation when the honey-mooners returned. Mark 
Twain had given up his old lodgings and taken apartments in a rather 
“swell” boarding-house ; and upon alighting at the railway station 
he looked out for a carriage from the boarding-house to convey him 
and his belongings thither. He was not disappointed; Jehu was 
there, and in due course they were being conveyed to their 
destination. But to Twain’s surprise he presently found the 
vehicle stop in front of the brown-stone house. He expostu- 
lated with the driver, but the latter only replied that he had 
been ordered to drive them there. Mrs. Twain soon began to “smell a 
rat” and suggested that they should ring and see what came of it. They 
did so, and her father opened the door. They were duly shown into the 
drawing-room, but before proper explanations could be made a servant 
entered and announced that dinner was ready. ‘“ We had better go 
in and eat it before it gets cold,” said the father-in-law. On the table 
they found a sumptuous repast. Twain looked upon the banquet for 
a moment or two in a sort of serio-comic bewilderment, and then, 
walking to the head of the table, said, “I hope, father-in-law, you 
will do us the honour to stay and dine with us. Youare heartily 
welcome. There is a dinner fit for the President, and it won’t cost 
you a cent.” 
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Many years ago, when Mark Twain was travelling in Europe, 
being in company with another American gentleman and his wife, 
a question arose as to the relative interest of two American maga- 
zines. One was the Atlantic Monthly ard the other The Galary, a 
magazine which has since gone out of existence. The lady spoke up 
very strongly in favour of the first-named and ended by pooh- 
poohing 7'he Galaxy, which she said she hated. She then turned to 
Mark Twain and asked him if he did not support her view of the 
case. ‘I am not in a position to judge,” he replied. “I never read 
The Galaxy ; I only write for it.” 

. * * . 

Alexander Kielland, author of “Tales of Two Countries,” has 
been made Mayor of Stavanger. This town has for many years been 
the headquarters of an extremely popular clergyman and member 
of the Diet, Oftedal by name. Oftedal led a persecution against 
Norwegian literary men of the modern school ; and it was he who 
proposed that no state allowance should be made to Kielland. Last 
autumn Oftedal was obliged to retire from his clerical office and his 
political position, on account of some scandalous adventures of his 
being discovered by the Bishop of the diocese. A month after 
Oftedal left Stavanger, Kielland was made Mayor of the place. 

Gustav Steffen, whose article on Bjérnson, in our last number, 
has been so favourably noticed by the critics, is a young Swede, 
now residing at Harrow. He is the friend of Kropotkine and 
Stepniak, 

. » . . 

Mr. Kipling has made short stories fashionable, and their price is 
going up. Authors, who a short time ago were glad to receive two 
guineas for a short story, now ask, and get, twenty guineas, while 
the best writers are paid fifty and one hundred guineas for stories of 
from four to five thousand words. 

* * * * 

‘Kipling and Conan Doyle are the only English writers who can 
write a good short story,” said a smart young American who came to 
the Novel Review Office. He should have said “at present.” A 
great many novelists are now trying their hand at short stories. But 
they nearly all condense a novel and call it a story. This does not 
deceive the public. 
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A great part of Mr. Kipling’s success resulted from the fact that 
a good short story was then the popular want, that it suited the de- 
mand of the day, being a feature of modern journalism. People 
have not time now for serials. Shilling books are played out. 

Messrs Tillottson’s agency for storiesand novels is called by authors 
“Our good spider.” Many such agencies are springing up, and 
novelists will, no doubt, supply the demand for short stories, just as 
they have done for three-volume novels. It is all a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence—except with a few real artists. 

Pereda is perhaps the most interesting figure in the group of 
Spanish novelists. Lean and sun-dried, he might well pass for Don 
Quixote in modern dress. He leads the life of a country gentle- 
man at his home in the mountains of Santander. His idyllic 
stories are as fresh as the breeze that blows in from the 
neighbouring sea. He paints you the maize browning in the August 
sun, grey churches standing against a background of cliff and 
chesnut forest with the inimitable life and grace of some early 
English landscape painter. Parish priests, poverty-stricken hidalgos, 
and other dramatis persone of humble station move through his 
plots, and shape the tragedy or comedy of his rustic stories. Devoid 
of pathos and weak in philosophical conception, he nevertheless 
possesses a strange interest and fascination for readers. He is the 
only Spanish novelist who seems to possess the humour for which 
the writers of his nation were once so famous. : 

Mr. Thomas Hardy is very severe on young lady novelists. We 
refer readers to his book, A Pair of Blue Eyes, in which he reveals so 
much of himself and of his early life. What would Mr. Hardy say 
if he could see some of the wonderful puffs that are sent to us by the 
“backers ” of these young ladies? The backers are young men, and 
they assure us that their special young lady is the prettiest, the 
cleverest, and the richest of novelists. And they expect us to keep 
the puffs, for they never send stamps! 

* * * * 

Bjoérnstjerne Bjérnson’s drama, ‘The Gauntlet,” has been pro- 
duced at the Imperial Dramatic Theatre, in St. Petersburg. Some 
of the author's countrymen, living in that city, have procured “The 
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gauntlet”—the dainty glove which the heroine of the play throws 
at the feet of her lover, as a token of her non-acceptance of his 
somewhat Philistine notions of matrimonial morals. The glove is to 
be framed in Russian style, together with a programme printed oh 
white silk. This unique memento is to be sent to the famous 
author, 

* . . * 

On the 30th of December, 1891, Ibsen’s play, “Ghosts,” was 
produced in Tiflis, in the Armenian language. In a private letter 
an Armenian admirer informs Ibsen that the piece was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

* * ‘ « 

Mr, Bernard Shaw is not a nephew of Mrs. Cashel Hoey, but a 
first cousin. A paper blames the Novel Review for “ hiding him in a 
lot of rubbish.” Well, he will appear before long in book form, 
together with Bjérnson, Pierre Loti, and others. 

. * - * 

Another paper accuses us of stealing its chesnuts. Why did its 
contributors send them to us? 

* * . * 

It is impossible to satisfy all the demands made upon us. An 
author wishes us to send him on ar oncE the names of all novelists 
who compose upon typewriters. 

. . * . 

Mr. Grant Allen does Nor use a typewriter. He disbelieves in 
this refuge of the overworked author. For the last six months he 
has been suffering from writer’s cramp, which has almost prevented 
him from writing at all, and the little he has written has been in 
sharp, angular letters, very unlike his usual neat round caligraphy. 
In this dilemma he has employed an amanuensis; all his work of 
the last year has been written by Mrs. Grant Allen, to whom he 
dictates, and who has the good fortune to write both legibly and 
rapidly. 

. * . . 

Mr. Allen is wintering in the South of France, at a certain Hotel 
du Cap, which is the only house on that beautiful Mediterranean 
promontory, the Cap d’Antibes. Both in print and in private he 
raves about the beauties of this particular spot ; others may cite 
Hyéres, Monte Carlo, Nice, or Cannes for admiration, but give him 
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his beloved Antibes and he is satisfied. He is not alone among 
literary men and women in his appreciation of its beauties. Mrs, 
Woods is often there with her husband, the President of Trinity 
College, Oxford ; Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. and Mrs. Haweis 
are constant visitors. 

* . * * 

The work Mr, Allen gets through is enormous, and to those who 
know him it is a wonder when he does it all, for with him there is 
no burning of the midnight oil, no excessively early rising, no working 
at break-neck speed, with a printer’s devil at his elbow. He break- 
fasts at half-past eight, after which he gives a few moments to 
the Daily News. Then he goes to his study, and works till about 
eleven. After that he takes a quick walk of three or four miles 
He then works on until three o'clock, with the interruption of 
lunch. At three he takes another walk. Then he continues his 
work until dinner at seven. In the evening he reads the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and talks. He goes to bed pretty regularly at ten. If he 
were not a story teller he might write a great novel, if he were not 
(in his own words) a journeyman scientist who writes down to the 
crowd, he might give the world a great scientific work. As it is, 
he must content himself with being one of the most popular and 
most read of our present-day novelists. 

* * * * 

Close to Mr. Grant Allen’s house, The Nook, Dorking, sits Mr. 
George Meredith, alone on Olympus. Does he not find it cold 
there? Those whose admiration for our only great living novelist 
amounts to worship, cannot help wishing that some young man 
could take the place with Mr. Meredith that Lord Rowton held with 
Lord Beaconsfield. None but Dizzy ever saw “ the golden -light in 
Monty’s hair”; but that did not matter. Mr. Meredith has a 
charming ‘daughter, who flits like sunshine through the little chalet 
in the wood where he writes his novels ; but she cannot become his 
secretary or companion, for no member of her sex could remain long 
on Olympus. But some young man might perhaps become Mr. 
Meredith’s disciple, some Elisha upon whom the mantle of the 
prophet might fall when Mr. Meredith joins the immortals. 

* - * * 

Mr. Meredith is supposed to favour Mr. Grant Allen’s “ advanced ” 

views about women ; but in his heart of hearts he likes a pretty 
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woman who can talk bright nonsense better than the cleverest 
or the most advanced woman who ventures into his presence. “ You 
are very bold,” he said to a modern young lady who offered to 


become his amanuensis. 


Admirers of Mr, Kipling will like to know the history of his first 
critic. When he was a schoolboy, he one day brought home from 
Epping Forest a toad. Sometimes this toad lived in his coat pocket 
and sometimes in a cupboard, sometimes in the depths of an old 
Indian vase. The toad had no prejudices against artificial light, and 
spent the evening blinking under a lamp, in the company of a big- 
eyed, staring Japanese doll, the friend of Mr. Kipling’s young sister. 
J‘oth the toad and the doll were supposed to be geniuses, and 
exponents of the higher cricticism, to whom poets were a joy and a 
delight, especially Shelley. They were sometimes indulged with Shake- 
spearian readings. Before Mr. Kipling’s boyish tales were published 
they were readaloud to the toad, and corrected. The stories were then 
taken to the editor of a magazine for boys, the only stipulation being 
that a cheque should be handedacross the counter in exchange for the 
MS. The latter end of the toad is wrapped in mystery. It may 
have blinked its eyes for the last time in an English cupboard ; or 
peradventure it has been re-incarnated and passed into a higher 
sphere for which its intellectual opportunities have pre-eminently 


qualified it. 


We are accused of having “ the bias of failure ” at this office. If 
so the Novel Review can never become snobbish. 
ot 7 . 

“Some Emotions and a Moral,” by John Oliver Hobbs, in Fisher 

Unwin’s Pseudonym Series, is written by Mrs. Hickie, a young 


American lady, whose parents have made their home in this country. 


* 7 = * 


Miss Helen McKerley, whose book “ Priests and People” has been 
so highly praised by Mr. Balfour, is the daughter of Colonel Sir John 
Graham McKerley. ‘‘ Society” people in Dublin do not echo Mr. 
Balfour’s praises, 
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Mr. F. Fogerty, the author of “ Mr. Jocko,” is a civil engineer, 
who only writes in his leisure hours, when not practising his profes- 
sion. ‘“ Mr. Jocko” must delight the Darwinians. 

* * + . 

“Princess May” is the name of a new ladies’ journal about to 

appear. It will contain stories (so we are told) by titled amateurs. 
* * n * 

“ My husband’s magazine must be a success,” said the wife of a well- 
known gentleman. “ Why?” was asked. 

*‘ Because a Royal Princess is going to write in the first number,” 
was the answer. 

. . + * 

A word about the gentlemen who offer to review novels for the 
Novel Review. Their name is legion. There is the smart young man 
from the Clubs who offers “to dv a book in his leisure moments.” 
There is the man who smoles the ‘Varsity smile upon us. And there 
is the man who really wants the work ; and who comes to the office 
with all the reviews he has done for other magazines concealed in his 
pockets. One young man produced a review out of his watchi-case. 
It was not a long one, but being the only one he had ever written it 
was very precious. 

* * . - 

Gentlemen offer to review novels ; ladies send their photographs, 
One lady, who writes under a masculine name, wrote to tell the 
editor that she was not a man, but a very good-looking woman, “as 
he would see if he went to a certain shop-window in a certain 


street.” 


% + * a 


Altogether the Novel Review office is a very amusing place. But 
we must not divulge secrets. 


* * . * 


“Races with powerful intellects and cultivated minds do not write 
? 


novels ” is a sentence culled from M. Ledrain’s preface to his new 
translation of the Bible. These words have led to a discussion in 
Paris during the last few weeks on the importance, use, and merit 
of the novel as a literary production. The words of the Hebrew 
scholar were sure to provoke retort. Paul Bourget says that the 
appearance of Robert Elsmere was to the conscientious religionists 


of England as important a matter as the production of Renan’s 
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Vie de Jésus in France, and that Silas Marner has greater significance 
than twenty treatises on philosophy. Ferdinand Brunetitre wants 
to know what M. Ledrain thinks of the English. Is it not a power- 
ful race that can boast of Daniel de Foe, Richardson, Fielding, 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens ? 

* * . 

Alphonse Daudet considers that the novel is one form of art, the 
method of expression most in keeping with our habits and ideas, as 
tragedy was that best suited to the 17th century. He says that if 
the Germans do not write novels they translate French ones, and 
purchase them by thousands. 

‘ . ° 

George Ohnet is of opinion that the Germans make a virtue of 
necessity by confining themselves to philosophical, scientific, critical, 
and theological studies, Victor Cherbuliez likes to believe that 
romance is a thing that always has been, and always will be. Finally, 
Alexandre Dumas, being asked for his opinion, answers that the son 
of the greatest novelist cannot possibly agree with M. Ledrain. 

The well-known Swedish novelist, Mrs. Emilie Flygare-Carléu, 
who died on the 5th of February, was the last survivor of a 
romantic school of fiction that flourished in Sweden about 1840-50, 
and that is now extinct. A great many of her novels were translated 
into foreign languages, and several of them were dramatized, 
especially in Germany. Her best works are those in which she gives 
true and touching descriptions of the hard life and curious customs 
and superstitions among the fishing population on the wild and 
rugged west coast of Sweden, Mrs. Carléu was born and educated 
among the “workers of the Sea,” and never Jost her early and deep 
sympathy with them. She was born in 1807, and her last book was 
written in 1878, About a dozen of her books have been translated 


into English, 
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3 OLONEL Starbotile’s Client, by Bret Harte (One vol., 


Chatto and Windus). After the dressed lay-figures 
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which satisfy so many popular novelists for characters, 
Z=y| it is refreshing to fallin with some of Bret Harte’s 
=e) . 

men and women. Colonel Starbottle’s purple rage is 
delightful, when viewed from the security of the study chair, and 
his client’s sombre heroism moves at once the springs of laughter 
and of tears. As for the Postmistress of Laurel Run, she is a right 
noble woman. The breadth of Bret Harte’s sympathy is well 
represented here. That the author of the lurid little tragedy, named 
A Night at Hay’s, should also have penned The New Assistant at Pine 
Clearing School, is nothing wonderful to those who know and love 
Bret Harte. Perhaps something more might have been made of the 
vrotesque and happy invention of a clown turned schoolmaster in a 
longer story, and perhaps The Ghosts of Stirkeley Castle is a trifle 
commonplace ; but the tale that gives the volume its name is alone 
worth the price of the book. 

Weal: Woman, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron (F. V. White and Co.). 
Helen Dacre is “weak woman.” She is first engaged to a pedantic 
and ugly young schoolmaster, who wears bad boots and a bad hat. 
Becoming an heiress she promptly drops him, falls in love with a 
dashing young sportsman, and winds up by marrying her guardian, 
the elderly Earl Bainton, who nearly dies during the ceremony, and 
does not live long after it. There are two scheming ladies, one of 
whom, by a curious revival of primitive marriage customs, has bound 
Gilbert Nugent, the young sportsman, to herself for ten years. 
There is, however, one pleasing character, a manly, English boy, with 
a freckled face, to whom Helen, to do her justice, behaves very 
generously. This is a very foolish book. 

The Romance of a Chalet, by Mrs. Campbell Praed (F. V. White 
and Co.). These two volumes contain a tragic sermon on the text 
of heredity. Sir Rupert Keningale has always doubted his right to 


marry, owing to a strain of insanity in his family. After a struggle 
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he yields to his love for the heroine, a mysterious Dutch-American 
girl. It then turns out that the danger is all on the other side, the 
lady’s mother having been a homicidal maniac. The fact is revealed 
at the last moment by her guardian, who had himself broken off an 
engagement with her mother by reason of the insanity of her grand- 


mother. 


Fourteen to Ons, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Cassell and Co.). 
This is a volume of short stories, highly wrought, strong, genuine, 
The writer has a hard iron pathos, which reminds one at times of 
Wordsworth. She returns again and again to one favourite subject ;— 
the life-long desire for one who is lost or believed to be dead, and 
the sudden return of the loved one. It would be easy to specially 
commend the treatment of this theme in the Bell of St. Ba-il’s, if 
Annie Laurie were not as good, and The Mudonna of the Tubs better 
still. Fourteen to One, the opening tale, is a bit of real history. It is 
the true account of the rescue of a northern-bred Methodist preacher 
from a southern lynching gang by their own leader, who is a dis- 


cuised otticer of the United States. 


Fairest of Three, by Henry Cresswell (3 vols., Hurst and Blackett). 
The heroine of this story is a servant, a gentleman’s daughter, 
an outcast who does not claim her own name, fatherless with her 


father alive, homeless and living beneath her father’s roof, her 


ead 


master’s daughter, her father’s hired servant, and finally her sister’s 
lady’s maid. The situation is conflicting, but not convincing. It 
arises from nothing in the course of the story, is, indeed, merely a 
coincidence. But though improbability is at the root of the story, 
the characters are very well drawn. The heroine, who is an odd 
compound of the servant and the lady, retains our sympathy. 

It is in the subordinate characters that Mr. Cresswell succeeds 
best. Paul Powys with his “mighty Olympian smile,” and _ his 
volatile rival, Charles Verrier, rivals in invention as well as love, 
are distinctly interesting, and the contrast between the two, the one 
with a giant’s strength and a giant’s capacity fur work, and the 
other brilliant but changeable, is well maintained. The two virtuosi, 
Samuel and Jacob, are delightfully humorous creations, They are 
brothers with an immense respect for one another, but have one little 
cause of quarrel. Samuel upholds the worthlessness of the human 


race compared with the dignity of the individual, and Jacob the 
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dignity of the human race compared with the worthlessness of the 
individual. 

A Study in Scarlet, by a A. Conan Doyle (Ward, Lock, Bowden 
and Co.). This is a thoroughly modern book, and to all who are 
interested in what may be called the miracles of occult science will 
prove most enthralling. The mysterious murder organization of the 
Mormon Saints, with its omniscience of events removed by space or 
time and the unerring certainty of its punishments, affords a splendid 
basis, upon which the writer has built a plot as simple in fact as it 
is intricate in appearance. The purport of it all seems to be that the 
fancied avenger of a private injury upon two of the saints becomes 
the unconscious instrument of Divine wrath upon traitors who have 
rebelled against the holy Elders. 





From a@ Photograph by) (Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. A, Conan Doy te, 
The Story of Chris, by Rowland Grey (Methuen and Co.) This 


little “spring” story can be summed up briefly in the words of 
Heine :— 
Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen, die hat einen Andern erwahlt ; 
Der Andre liebt eine Andre, und hat sich mit dieser vermahlt.” 
Only it is Chris who loves the engaged man ; the man is not in 


love with Chris. The story is to!d with a delicacy and grace rarely 
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found in fiction ; and all through the book we feel the spring air 
blowing upon us. There is something absurd, no doubt, in the idea 
of old Tom Barset, the uncle of Chris, editing the ‘ Midland 
Star,” with the assistance of his clever little niece, who represents the 
paper ata crisis. But “Chris” is charming, even when her fingers 
are stained with ink, The man she loves marries Saidie, a pretty, 
rich American. One night he reads “ The Story of a Woman,” by 
Chris. 

“ He closed the book with a curious expression upon his face, and 
looked thoughtfully into the fire.” ‘ Mark, I sometimes wonder 
how you could ever have come to care for me when you knew a girl 
who could write like that,” said Saidie. There was a note of anxiety 
in her voice, and Mark bent over and gently kissed her ; but though 
he was very loyal to his wife, just for a moment, with his mind full of 
the book, he wondered also.” 

That Stick, by Charlotte Yonge, 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.). That 
Stick is a middle-aged solicitor’s clerk, who at the beginning of the 
story finds himself suddenly transformed into Baron Northmore of 
Northmoor. He marries a governess, to whom he has been engaged 
many years ; and the two settle down as model uncle and aunt to 
some troublesome young people. A son and heir is born to them. 
This child, the Honourable Michael Morton, is kidnapped, and 
dropped at the Liverpool Workhouse. TJ hat Stick turns out “ a tree 
that groweth by the Water Side.” The story will please the British 
matron ; and as titles give it a caché, it is sure to find a place on 
the drawing-room table. 

The Wrong that was Done, by F. W. Robinson (3 vols, 
Hurst and Blackett), Mr. F. W. Robinson is a graphic story- 
teller, and has the art of keeping his readers’ interest alive 
through his usually liberal 3 vols. In_ his latest effort, 
The Wrong that was Done, we have a plot strongly lined. 
Character is subordinate to incident, and when that is the case 
there is little to analyse. The central character of the book, 
James Duberley, is not a pleasant personage. He lives in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and hate, good measure pressed down, 
given and returned. He is “business” personified, believes all flesh 
to be rogues, nor ever wishes to be cheated of hiscreed. There is no 
heroine unless it be Deborah, the narrator of the story, who without 
being or doing anything remarkable attracts the love of the good and 
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bad alike, and ends in marrying a man she had believed to be her 
father. A gang of desperadoes from South America, headed by her 





























real father, supposed to have been murdered by her putative one, are 
located near a quiet Cumberland village, and their home, or lair, is 
blown up, just as the villain of the plot is disposed of by a timely shot 
from the pistol of an old Scotchwoman, an avenging Nemesis, whose 
vernacular is not to the manner born. The sordid life of the 
Duberley household is the best filled-in portion of the book, and it has 
the unction of reality which the adventure with its imported 
elements does not possess. 

An Old Maid’s Love, a Dutch tale told in English, by Maarten 
Maartens(3 vols., Bentley)—not a translation, norreadinglike one, and’ 
yet lacking the ring of the mother tongue. There is one thing 
which no mastery of an alien language can compass and that is the 
spirit of its idiom. To make that one’s very own requires one to be- 
born into it and to live into it. Idiom has a subtlety of expression 
which cannot be taught. An irritating consciousness of this will 
follow the reader of this clever story. Across Dorothy Van Douse- 
laar and Arnout Oostrum’s course of true love comes the prohibition 
of a stern parent and the seduction of a pretty Frenchwoman. To 
deliver him Arnout’s old aunt attempts to poison the fair enslaver, 
an action that only serves to bind the unholy bonds closer. In the 
end deliverance comes from the Frenchwoman, Dorine, herself. She 
confesses that she is not, as Arnout believed her to be, a widow, and 
she returns to her husband—and Dorothy, the dutiful Dorothy, 
condones. There is much smart morality and fusty Puritanism 
struck off here and there with epigramatic point, as when Dorine, 
speaking of the English, says, “ Your souls are like sweet cakes, full 
of goody-goodies that will not rise,” and to her lover,.in answer to 
his assurance that he could not love if he did not honour, “ Yes, you 
could, mon cher—you men—you do not love a woman for her virtues, 
but for her face.” Dorothy’s father, Mynheer Van Douselaar, the 
successful coffee broker, “had been a paragon all his life,” and “ was 
not accustomed to opposition from anybody.” It was one of his 
favourite fictions that Sunday was his day of rest. The less he 
laboured on other days the more energetically he rested on Sunday.” 

The Railway Man and his Children, by Mrs. Oliphant (three vols., 
Macmillan and Co.). Mrs. Oliphant has taken one of the most interest- 
ing of human problems as the motive of her new novel—the influ- 
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ence of environment on character. The chief characters have all 
reached a certain point at the opening of the novel and are then 
suddenly transported into an entirely fresh environment. The 
interest centres on the effect of the change on character. The 
railway man is an eminent engineer, a maker of railways in India; 
who, beginning life as a workman, has become famous and a 
millionaire. He is a widower, with two children, left in the care of 
his sister-in-law, a homely Scotchwoman of the class from which he 
had sprung. In the prime of life he marries a second time and 
returns with his wife to Scotland, to find his children grown up and 
strangers to him. The knowledge of their father’s riches has tainted 
their lives and removed all incentive to work, whilst their surround- 
ings amongst the roughest class of Glasgow people have made them 
vulgar and self-conscious. Their position has been a false one,and when 
their father suddenly removes them to his splendid mansion on the 
Clyde, toa manner of living to which they are entirely untrained, 
the result has in it the elements of tragedy. How they enter upon 
their new life it is the aim of the story to tell. It cannot be said 
that there is a single dull and uninteresting character in the whole 
book. Some of the Scotch characters, old Rankine, whose “ favourite 
. purshoot ” is to be an antiquary, and whose especial forte is “the 
breeding o’ dowgs,” and Aunt Jcan, who brought the children up 
and who, after they leave her “just sits dowie all day and cares for 
nothing,” are as natural asthey are humorous. Mrs. Oliphant in the 
final paragraphs hints that she may continue in a future volume the 
development of two of her characters, Archie, the son, and Rosa- 
mond Saumarez. With these volumes before us we can but hope that 
she will carry out the promise. 

A First Family of Tasajara, by Bret Harte. (Two vols., Mac- 
millan and Co.). There is no “drawing at sight,” no saloon shindies 
in this, the latest of Bret Harte’s western stories, but there is a vast 
amount of coincidence, of elaborated but convincing plot, and of 
clever characterization, It is not a “sympathetic” story. The 
feminine reader has no hero whose manly qualities she can worship, 
the novel-reading male has no perfect heroine to love, but it is a 
story which, like all coming from Bret Harte’s inexhaustible pen, 
carries conviction and a lively interest. The reader does not forget 
the story as soon as read, for the characters are so natural and so 
unlike the puppets which so many novelists give us, that once lived 
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with they do not allow themselves to be thrust aside. The heroine, 
Clementina Harkutt—altered to Harcourt on her father’s sudden 
fortune—is one of those wonderful classically beautiful creatures 
who, as the author says, sometimes come into being from a stock 
which would prophesy some country hoyden. She is severely beautiful, 
marble and impassive in face and nature to all the world, but her 
impassiveness is only a mask, put on for a purpose. We have met 
such a heroine before in other novels, but Bret Harte has given her 
a fresh lease of life, and although the reader cannot love, he can at 
least be fascinated by her. The hero—well, we cannot describe him, 
for after carefully reading the book we have absolutely no idea who 
the author intends for hero. But the story is natural and inter- 
esting, and no reader, be he or she ever so refined, can ask 


more. 


THE FLUTE-GIRL. 





Her heavy eyes seem drinking in the sweet 
Of her own music welling from the lips 
Of the mellow flute, as her curled finger tips 
Flit o’er the stops in flutterings nimble-fleet, 
Or rest with loving pauses. Round white feet 
Fall the light folds, as the soft drapery slips 
Down from her loins along her nimble hips :— 
The zoneless bosom shows the quick heart-beat. 
The water, plashing on the marble edge 
Of the fountain-basin, keeps chime ; the lark sings ; 
The fig-leaves shake with pleasure ; the green sod 
Sparkles ; the Naiad peeps out from the sedge. 
Upon the sculptured Pan’s neck her arm clings : 
Well pleased he smiles—the ugly shepherd-god ! 


John E. Barlas- 
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replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR. —Saxony Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropdéle, the First 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- 
tains, &c, all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
when goous are for exportation to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Catalogues Free 





MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


PAPERWANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO., are 

now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d. per piece, are so 
cleverly designed as to be scarcely distinguish- 
abl« from woven fabrics. Very pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 64d. per piece of 
12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 10,000 
J APANESE PAPERS. in Stock, 
JAPANESE PAPERS. 

In original native designs; also repro- 


ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remark«ble alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes, 


JAPANESE PAPERS have « distinct sanitary 

value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced. 


[MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Co.’s, Ltd., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers sould see the collection, 
or write for patterns.—MAPLE & CO, Litd., 
Tottenham Court Road, London, Paris, and 
Smyrna. 












“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY 


KOKO x 




















TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 




















ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing. invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriatly. keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
Freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS ON FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teek Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wonderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF “ 7HE NOVEL REVIEW.” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- == 


to pay postage, 
ackage, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
2 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it, 

You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon. to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent with this 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will be received 
at Earl's Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 










































40 lbs. of really 
Prime OX Zp 

BEEF used in ¥ 

the produc- / 





















9 en i ae | 


\/ but a per- 
Yi fect Food for 
¥Y Blood, Brain, 
“Bone & Muscle. 





Invaluable in the Kitchen for Gravies, Soups, Sauces. 





NO STOCK POT REQUIRED. 












Bovril Cocoa & Bovril Chocolate are the 
latest Hygienic Successes. Try ihem. 














GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 
Seaside, ald Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 








FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY Tickets are 
issued from London as under :— 





Liverpool Street or St. Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
ancras to— Ist 2nd 8rd 1st 2nd 8rd 


Class. | Class. | Class. _Class. Class, Class. 
&G&iek aie Badia dla & 











Hunstanton ... re || 250/180) 130715 0] 120 96 

Lowestoft oe ois || 276|200|150]200/150/100 

Yarmouth a Sei .. | 276 | 200) 1501200] 150/100 

Cromer da on --/| 276) 200/]150]200| 150); 100 
Liverpool Street to— 


Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton 


on-Sea, or Frinton 17 6} ll 100],126/|] 89| 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt 176/}110/]100]126 8 9 76 
Felixstowe 176/);110/100]126 8 9 76 
Aldeburgh 250/156/)130]150/110 96 
Southwold an ...|| 2761176) 150]200) 116/100 
Southend-on-Sea, Burnham- 

on-Crouch Kan 70!} 50] 44] 60) 46] 36 


























Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 


Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue or on any day up toand including the 
following Tuesday. 





Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and 8. C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpoob 
Street. 


These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-thée-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; eee nthe on Crouch Tickets at Southminster, Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 


Extension of Tickets.—Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesda 
and Fortnightly Fares. Application for Extension of Tickets must be made at a Station at whic 
the return half of the Ticket isavailable. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. 


Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two Fortn‘ghtly Tickets. The Extra Journey Tickets will 
be availabie for return until the date of e»piry of the Tickets in respect of which they are issued. 








WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 


Liverpool Street Station, March, 1892. 














PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 








The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened, and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 











EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 
| EVERYTHING FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR 
EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
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PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 























SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


¢ UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Mun. 


Cadburys 
COCOA 
Absolutely PuretueretreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MepicaL ANNUAL. 


yer AWAY INDIGEST ow 


BY USING 


CAUTION. — Beware of all 
other so-called Digestive Table 
Salt, suchactinjuriously. ‘‘Prp- 
SALIA” alone is genuine, afford- 

















ing absoltite digestion, and is 
perfectly harmless. 
In Bottles, 1s. & 2s. each from 


G. & C. STERN, 
62, Gray's Inn Rd. London, W.C. 








WITH YOUR FOOD. 











OAKEY'S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 
CEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it havea brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
ny ured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


usea> 
Sold in Canisters, id., 2d., is., 2s. 6d. and 4s. eac 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, $,E. 


> 





